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TO THE NEW READER 


In the body of the magazine, all material to the right 
of the vertical rule is either direct quotation from or 
objective summary of the words of the author named in 
the margin. 

The source is stated at the end of each item. For 
readers who would like to obtain full texts or subscribe 
to publications quoted, all sources are recapitulated in 
an alphabetical list which includes addresses, frequency 
of publication, single copy and subscription costs. This 
list begins on page 2. 

Through its Readers Service, Current makes available 
free to subscribers each month a selection of brochures 
and reprints, some of which are cited in the text. The 
list appears on the back cover. The flap on the back cover 
is a postpaid card for ordering Readers Service items. 


CURRENT’S SOURCES 


Current’s sources of material are unrestricted. They 
include general and special periodicals; academic journals 
and proceedings of learned societies; books, pamphlets 
and reports from commercial publishers, universities, 
foundations and funds, citizen organizations and special 
interest groups; daily and Sunday newspapers, especially 
editorials, columns and features; television and radio 
commentators, interviews, forums; government and in- 
tergovernment sources; statements of opinion leaders. 
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CURRENT'S AFFAIRS 


A few months ago Fortune magazine, disclaiming any intention 
of disparaging the ‘‘studious or systematic reader,’’ suggested that 
one did not have to read Fortune from cover to cover in order ‘‘to 
get good value”’ from it. ‘‘There is still plenty of information and 
ideas to be gotten out of shorter sessions,’’ a Fortune promotion 
piece reads. ‘‘Some readers tell us they feel they get their money’s 
worth from thirty or forty minutes of sampling each issue every 
month.”’ This is revealing. Fortune is edited with scrupulous care 
and at enormous expense. The idea that one needn’t scrutinize 
every square inch of it is a recognition of the dimensions of the 
communications crisis. 

We hope that Fortune’s frankness marks the beginning of a 
trend. When it is admitted that magazines are only sampled by a 
large number of readers, editors will facilitate the sampling process 
by giving more careful attention to putting the magazine together. 
A number of such facilitating techniques are already in widespread 
use. Many magazines, for instance, summarize articles either in an 
annotated table of contents or at the opening of each article. 

This brings us to the matter of how to read Current. It is, of 
course, the communications glut that created the need which 
Current is designed to fill. Many a concerned citizen doesn’t even 
have thirty or forty minutes to give to the magazines, newspapers, 
books, research reports, etc., etc. he’d like to sample. 

In view of the function Current is designed to perform, we do 
suggest, with a touch of diffidence, that it should be read from 
cover to cover. 

In presenting material, we try to squeeze out every excess drop 
of water. The result, some readers have told us, is fare that is 
sometimes too rich for one sitting. Although we feel that all our 
material has some claim on the concerned citizen’s attention, we 
don’t see why anyone should feel obliged to read it from page one 
right through to the end, or all at one time. 

We think all our readers are not only concerned, but more con- 
cerned about some problems than about others. We try to make it 
easy for the reader to skip around to see where he wants to start. 
The Current format is designed to give the reader a quick and sharp 
view of what's in the text. Our main headings and subheadings seek 
to define frontier problems as accurately as is possible in few 
words. We try to keep our introductions lean but useful as another 
step in orienting the reader’s mind to what follows. Our left-hand 
margins are essentially for vivid display of the source, but we are 
also experimenting with marginal notes which carry the ideas along. 

These wide left-hand margins have aroused vigorous comments 
from our readers, for and against. Since the editors are strong 
partisans in favor, our readers who are against will have to bear 
with us. We suggest they use the margins for expletives and 
emendations. 

Of course, each reader will approach the magazine in his own 
manner. But reading Current is not a spectator sport. It requires 
mental participation from every kind of reader. We hope our ma- 
terial is sufficiently challenging to stimulate the reader into using 
his own background and intellectual equipment. 

SIDNEY HERTZBERG 
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THE ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


CONVERSATION AT THE SUMMIT 


During the early weeks of its Fifteenth Session, the United Nations General 
Assembly heard addresses from a procession of heads of state, prime minis- 
ters, foreign ministers and ambassadors. The extracts below, seen as a 
colloquy, deal with some of the major issues covered. 


The Minister of External Affairs of Ireland: 


“Since it is quite unrealistic to suppose that the cold war will vanish 
from the scene in the near future, we should like to appeal to the protag- 
onists in that high competition to conduct it with a degree of caution and 
restraint proportionate to the dangers involved. We should appeal to them 
to take certain steps as safety measures. . . . 

“The first step, I suggest, is to control the incidence of flash points, to 
stop the development of situations in which the nuclear powers might be- 
come too deeply involved and from which they could not retreat without 
loss of prestige. The Congo is an example of such a situation. . . . 

“Our second step . . . is, I suggest, to contain the nuclear weapon. . . . 
Every addition to the list of countries possessing nuclear weapons increases 
the danger of their use for defense, for aggression, for revenge, or for 
revolution. . . . 

“We may have time, before the present balance of terror can be upset 
by the scientists, to adopt the third safety measure, to turn the critical areas 
of tension in the world into peaceful areas of law. By an area of law I mean 
a specific region or zone in which the neighboring states would agree to 
limit their arms below blitzkrieg level, to exclude foreign troops from their 
territories, and to accept supervision by the United Nations of the fulfill- 
ment of these conditions.” 


The Prime Minister of New Zealand: 


“To my mind, disarmament is the major problem today. We in the smaller 
countries have watched with... increasing despair the... protracted 
negotiations leading nowhere but to a breakdown in the discussions among 
the bigger powers.” 


The Prime Minister of Australia: 


“I cannot honestly accept the view that armaments are the major cause of 
world tension. ... True, if any power . . . has shown that it is aggressively 
minded . .. then [its] possession .. . of vast armaments will be a cause of 
tension. But if the nonaggressive powers are, in the result, driven into main- 
taining and developing great defensive armaments, it is proper to say that 
their armaments are the results of tension and not its cause.” 


The President of Yugoslavia: 


“It would be a mistake to believe that, in the unfolding of the process of 
international disarmament, everything would remain as it was before—the 
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cold war, the war preparations and the rest. The vicious circle would be 
broken.” 


The Prime Minister of Great Britain: 


“It is foolish to deny the existence of the great divisions of the world 
today. There are those who accept them as inevitable and irreconcilable. I 
believe that they are wrong. Equally, there are those who think that they 
can be removed by mere words. This, alas, is a delusion. 

“T am sure that a less dramatic, but more practical way is . .. by gradual 
approach, working step by step in practical ways to improve the posi- 
tion.” [Mr. Macmillan suggested that technical experts, without com- 
mitting their governments in advance of a related disarmament agreement, 
outline measures of inspection and control that would be “effective and fair 
to all countries.”] 


The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.: 


“The last shreds of our patience and of our hope are at stake now. .. . I 
told Mr. Macmillan, “You want us to be busily elaborating scientific prob- 
lems about disarmament, and this will require five or ten years.’ 

“Gentlemen, if we are to wait for five or ten years, then I can assure you 
that we will not get disarmament. Atomic weapons now are really avail- 
able only in two or three states. . . . In five or ten years I am convinced there 
will be dozens of them—scores of them—and then it will be far more diffi- 
cult to reach any agreement. . . . 

“If a decision on disarmament is adopted, a decision for general disarma- 
ment—if it is decided to destroy weapons—we will agree to any and all 
inspection and control. Pick the most sworn enemies of socialism and com- 
munism. ... Let them work out proposals on control and inspection. It is 
all right with us. .. . We are not afraid of control and inspection. But inspec- 
tion and control must be either after disarmament or when a decision on 
disarmament is adopted. The disarmament process must be under control.” 


The Prime Minister of India: 


“In any event, any reference to a committee of experts should not lead to 
any postponement of the major issue. . . . Possibly while the major issues 
are being considered . . . a reference of any particular special aspect might 
be made to the experts. What is important is that the United Nations at 
this present juncture should ensure that there is adequate machinery for 
promoting disarmament, and this machinery should function continuously 
from now onwards.” 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs of Sweden: 


“Certain points of agreement [in the Soviet and Western proposals] . . . 
are not insignificant. ... First, disarmament is to take place in stages; 
secondly, at no stage should any state or group of states acquire military 
superiority over other states; thirdly, the measures adopted to bring about 
disarmament should balance one another. . . . 

“After many years of debating disarmament in different organs it appears 
not to be necessary to devote much further time to general debates, com- 
prising the whole conglomerate of questions, until a number of problems of 
an essentially technical nature have been mapped and clarified by ex- 
perts. . .. Already in the existing programs submitted by the West and the 
East the necessity of expert studies concerning a number of problems is 
envisaged.” 
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Nehru “There is an argument as to whether disarmament should precede con- 
trols or... controls .. . precede disarmament. This is a strange argument, 
because it is perfectly clear that disarmament without controls is not a feasi- 
ble proposition. It is even more clear that controls without disarmament 
have no meaning.” 


The President of the United States: 
Dwight D. “Our aim is to reach agreement on all the various measures that will bring 
Eisenhower general and complete disarmament. . . . [But] we should not have to wait 


until we have agreed on all the detailed measures . . . before we begin to 
move toward disarmament. . . . 

“The United States is always ready to negotiate with any country which 
in integrity and sincerity shows itself ready to talk about any of these prob- 
lems. We ask only this—that such a program not give military advantage to 
i any nation and that it permit men to inspect the disarmament of other na- 
tions. A disarmament program which is not inspected and guaranteed 
2 would increase, not reduce, the risk of war.” 


Khrushchev “Who is preventing the deadlock in the disarmament problem from being 
broken? The facts prove that the lack of any progress . . . is the consequence 
of the position taken by the United States and some other states connected 
with it. . .. They put forward proposals which provided neither for general 
nor for complete disarmament, nor for disarmament at all, but only for 
measures of control over armaments. . . . 

' “If armaments are retained, [this] means in effect that both one and the 
< other side will know the quantities, qualities, and deployment of armaments 
possessed by the opposing side. Consequently, an aggressor could increase 
his armaments to a superior level in order to choose a convenient opportun- 
ity and launch an attack. We will never accede to control over armaments 
_ without disarmament, because this would mean encouraging the aggressor.” 


7 The Ambassador to the United Nations from Ceylon: 


<i Sir Claude Corea “It is the general belief of experts . . . that a satisfactory scheme of inspec- 
| tion and control could be formulated that would be effective. It might, how- 
ever, be impossible to . .. guarantee 100 per cent effectiveness. Some risk 
has to be taken; otherwise it would not be possible to formulate any control 


scheme which would be acceptable to all sides.” 


| The President of Ghana: 


Kwame Nkrumah “Since the great powers suspect each other so much, and since inspection 
on the spot appears to me to be one of the most effective means of obtaining 
concrete results, these great powers should agree to a system . . . where the 
inspection teams are only composed of certain members of the small, un- 
committed nations. This would eliminate all suspicion, create confidence 
in the inspection method and help to solve this crucial and vital issue.” 


The President of Guinea: 


“4 Sekou Touré “The era through which we live is governed by one basic imperative, and 
that is respect for the freedom of all peoples and peace throughout the 
world for the progressive development of all nations. This is possible only if 
f there is understanding between the great and small nations, if there is 
understanding between different peoples and races and those of different 
faiths. It is possible only if there is coexistence among all who inhabit this 


planet. ... 
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“Morality and ethics belong to no people exclusively. Philosophical and 
political thought belong to all peoples, each, to be sure, according to the 
degree of its understanding.” 


“The United Nations is available to mankind to help it create just such 
a community. It has accomplished what no nation singly, or any limited 
group of nations, could have accomplished. ... We must guard jealously 
against those who, in alternating moods, look upon the United Nations as 
an instrument for use or abuse. The United Nations was not conceived as 
an Olympian organ to amplify the propaganda tunes of individual nations.” 


“Indeed, the sponge of public opinion is almost saturated with the per- 
sistent flood of propaganda. It can pick up no more.” 


“The experience of the work of the United Nations has demonstrated that 
this body is useful and necessary. . . . In the course of the United Nations 
activities, however, some of its negative aspects also come to light. . . . So 
far certain countries succeed in imposing their will and their policy in the 
solution of specific matters . . . to the detriment of other states.” 


The President-Premier of Indonesia: 


“Let us face the fact that this organization, in its present methods and by 
its present form, is a product of the Western state system. Pardon me, but I 
cannot regard that system with reverence. I cannot even regard it with very 
much affection, although I do respect it greatly.” 


“The United Nations should accord to Africa the place which it de- 
serves. ... When the United Nations was created Africa was not repre- 
sented . . . except by the three states of Ethiopia, Liberia, and Egypt; it was 
otherwise represented only by those who dominated Africa by strength and 
force. In 1960, on the other hand, Africa is represented by twenty-seven 
members, or more than a quarter of the membership of the UN. The situa- 
tion is fundamentally different from what it was fifteen years ago.” 


“IT would suggest that when the Charter . . . comes to be revised, a perma- 
nent seat should be created for Africa on the Security Council. . . . This 
suggestion applies equally to Asia and to the Middle East.” 


“Can the fact be disregarded that out of the world’s 3 billion popula- 
tion, over 1 billion live in countries most of which established and consti- 
tuted their Socialist statehood during the last fifteen years? . . . It becomes 
quite obvious that the structure of some United Nations bodies . . . is now 
out of date. Over one-third of the world’s population is in a sense dis- 
criminated against in the United Nations bodies, such as, for example, the 
Security Council and especially the Secretariat. . . . Today only one man is 
the interpreter and executor of all the decisions of the Assembly and the 
Security Council. But there is an old adage that there neither are nor ever 
have been any saints on earth. . . . | want to reaffirm that we do not trust 
Mr. Hammarskjold. ... But . . . any other Secretary-General will also fail 
objectively to represent the three different groups of states. . . . 

“In all these fifteen years not one representative of the Socialist countries 
has ever been allowed to become President of the General Assembly. This is 
certainly a situation that requires no special clarification. . . . It should 
[also] be clear to everyone that . . . without China there can be no disarma- 
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ment; without China there can be no normal work of the United Na- 
tions.... 

“But if we ourselves admit that the appointment of a representative of 
the Socialist countries to the post of Secretary-General would not create 
normal conditions for the work of this body, then how can the Western 
powers demand of us that we believe in the objectivity of their candidate, 
Mr. Hammarskjold in this instance? The neutralist countries also want to 
play their part. . .. Therefore, the only correct solution lies in the establish- 
ment of such an executive body in which the three groups of states would 
be represented by three persons, and it is they who should carry out the 
decisions of the Security Council and the General Assembly.” 


The Chief of State of Cambodia: 


“This is an interesting proposal, but we do not share the views of the head 
of the Soviet government. ... We feel that we should avoid having our 
organization split up into rival camps, for such a breakup of our organization 
would prevent our United Nations from fully playing its proper role, par- 
ticularly of being the sole guarantee of the survival and independence of 
the small nations. To extend this division into the Secretariat might well 
make the Secretariat ineffectual.” 


“But it will precisely be the task of those who are appointed to this body 
to find such wise decisions as would ensure peace, which means that they 
must take into consideration the interests of all the groups of states.” 


“On the contrary, it seems to us that the Secretariat as conceived at the 
present time, headed by a strictly neutral personality, standing above fac- 
tion and pressure, is the best possible guarantee of impartiality for the non- 
aligned nations. We would not go so far as to pretend that any man, how- 
ever neutral he may be, will never err, but what we are certain of is that 
an executive board could act only if the three members . .. were unani- 
mous, and in the present situation this is unthinkable; hence, the action of 
such a board could only result in mediocre compromises.” 


“In this triumvirate there will be...an ‘in-built’ veto; a triumvirate 
whose work would be clearly doomed to frustration and fatuity, leading to 
the consequential collapse of the United Nations executive machinery. 

“Since the result of his [Khrushchev’s] proposal could be no other than 
this, it must be presumed that he intends it. There is an old maxim of the 
English law that a man is presumed to intend the reasonable consequences 
of his acts. . .. You cannot make the United Nations effective by convert- 
ing it into the ‘dis-United “Nations’; by converting all of us into pledged 
advocates of groups of conflicting or supposedly conflicting interests.” 


“What I also find particularly striking about this proposal is that it is not 
really new. It appears to be a revised edition of what the . . . great powers 
... pressed at San Francisco fifteen years ago. New Zealand was on that 
occasion one of the principal opponents. . .. The deputies who were to be 
elected for short terms, like the Secretary-General himself—they mentioned 
three years, it is five now—could hardly be expected to work under him as 
a team. If somebody else was appointing them for three years... , they 
would have been a sort of diplomatic corps within the Secretariat and would 
have felt that their careers lay much more . . . with their own governments 
or the group to which their government belonged. . . . 
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“It seems to me that any possible difficulty arises from the lack of precise, 
well thought-out directions from the Security Council itself. This is the 
proper body to control the Secretary-General’s actions, not a political di- 
rectorate inside the Secretariat, and certainly not a committee instead of a 
Secretary-General.” 


“If, as I earnestly hope, disarmament makes progress, then another 
domain of vast responsibility will come to the United Nations. It will have 
to be carefully considered how this responsibility is to be discharged. Possi- 
bly several special commissions, working together under the umbrella of 
the United Nations, might be charged with this task.” 


“T should like to see member countries take positive action on the . . . fu- 
ture needs for United Nations forces. ...I proposed in 1958 creation of 
stand-by arrangements for United Nations forces. Some progress has been 
made since that time. Much remains to be done. . . . The United States is 
prepared to earmark... substantial air and sea transport facilities on a 
stand-by basis to help move contingents requested by the UN in any future 
emergency.” 


“It is said that after an agreement on disarmament is reached, interna- 
tional armed forces should be constituted. We agree with this in principle. 
But the question arises, who will command these forces? . . . Single-handed 
decisions on specific action in such a case will depend on the moral con- 
victions, on the conscience of the . . . Secretary-General. 

“Is it admissible to make the destinies of millions contingent on the ac- 
tions of a single person . . . ? We cannot rely on the Secretary-General’s 
conscience, because everyone has his own view regarding conscience, his 
own understanding of moral standards. The capitalist world has its own 
moral standards, the Communist world its own, and the neutralist countries 
their own. 

“It is therefore necessary ... to build the United Nations machinery in 
such a way as to make it reflect the actual situation in the world. . . . There 
can be no disarmament, no international armed forces can be created, if 
there are no guarantees for all three groups against misuse of these armed 
forces.” 


“The broad policies in these grave matters must be laid down by the 
General Assembly or by the Security Council. In so far as executive action 
is concerned, it would not be desirable for the executive to be weakened 
when frequent and rapid decisions have to be made. .. . At the same time, 
the executive has to keep in view all the time the impact of various forces 
in the world, for we must realize that unfortunately we live in a world 
where there are many pulls in different directions. The Secretary-General 
might well consider what organizational steps should be taken to deal 
adequately with this novel situation. . . . 

“Probably some changes would be desirable. ... But any attempt at 
bringing about these structural changes by an amendment of the Charter at 
the present juncture is likely to raise many controversial questions and thus 
add greatly to the difficulties we face. It should be possible for us, even 
within the terms of the Charter, to adapt the United Nations machinery.” 

{[Mr. Nehru was later reported to have suggested that from two to five 
political advisers from different geographical areas be added to the present 
Secretariat structure. ] 
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“I consider that the time has come for the appointment of three deputy 
Secretaries-General, acceptable to the Western and Eastern blocs and the 
neutralist countries. .. . This . .. would, in my view, relieve the office of the 
Secretary-General of controversy and criticism.” 


“It is not our idea to have three Secretaries-General, but only one. . . . 
Each deputy Secretary-General would be a direct collaborator of the’ Secre- 
tary-General and . .. would in turn be responsible for the geographic tone 
which is proposed.” 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands: 


“When we speak of the United Nations we should think of the thousands 
of activities pursued by its many organs, sub-organs, committees and com- 
missions all over the world. ... We should call to mind the several thou- 
sands of international civil servants, at Headquarters and elsewhere. .. . 
We should conjure up the mental image of the thousands of experts work- 
ing in underdeveloped countries. 

“The United Nations... is the infrastructure of growing international 
cooperation, aimed not only at security but more particularly at the raising 
of the level of existence in the underdeveloped countries. To disturb this 
intricate structure is a hazardous undertaking.” 


“Despite the limitations and defects arising from its unrevised state, the 
United Nations Charter does provide a framework within which the broad 
range of human activities can be directed. . . . The UN is essentially flex- 
ible. It is responsive to the varying needs and circumstances of a changing 
world. It has begun in recent months to realize its fullest potentialities; 
and any attempts at this stage to undermine the foundations on which 
the structure of this international organization is built seem surprisingly 
ill-timed and dangerous.” 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations: 


“A weak or nonexistent executive would mean that the United Nations 
would no longer be able to serve as an effective instrument for active protec- 
tion of the interests of those many members who need such protection. . . . 
It is not the Soviet Union or, indeed, any other big powers which need the 
United Nations for their protection. It is all the others. In this sense the 
organization is first of all their organization, and I deeply believe in the 
wisdom with which they will be able to use it and guide it. . . . 

“It is very easy to resign. It is not so easy to stay on. It is very easy to bow 
to the wish of a big power. It is another matter to resist. As is well known 
... [have done so before on many occasions and in many directions. If it is 
the wish of those nations who see the organization as their best protection 
in the present world, I shall now do so again.” 


The Ambassador to the United Nations from Burma: 


“The United Nations involvement in the Republic of the Congo must 
be viewed as a test case for the organization. . . . We feel that the United 
Nations must in some sense assert its legitimate authority in . . . the Congo, 
or lapse into humiliating passivity.” 


“What is being threatened in the Congo is precisely the moral prestige of 
the United Nations, which must choose between the great interests of 
Africa and the interests of the colonialist exploiters.” 
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“What is happening in the Congo today may happen in any other part 
of Africa tomorrow, and what the United Nations does today must set 
a precedent or a pattern for what it may have to do tomorrow. .. . 

“The United Nations need not go to the assistance of any country which 
invites its intervention, but once it has done so it owes an obligation... 
not to interfere in such a way as to prevent the legitimate government .. . 
from fulfilling its mandate. In other words, it is impossible for the United 
Nations at one and the same time to preserve law and order and to be neu- 
tral between the legal authorities and the lawbreakers. It is, unfortunately, 
exactly this which the United Nations has attempted to do in the Congo. ... 

“It is quite clear that a desperate attempt is being made to create con- 
fusion in the Congo, extend the cold war to Africa, and involve Africa in 
the suicidal quarrels of foreign powers. The United Nations must not allow 
this to happen. We, for our part, will not allow it to happen.” 


“Let nobody be misled. Those many men . . . who are serving the United 
Nations in the Congo . . . work against the heaviest odds. . . . And yet, they 
give the best they can... . Blame them for their shortcomings, if you will; 
say that they should do more . . . criticize this or that decision . . . but . . . do 
not impugn their motives, and, especially, do not try to depict them as 
enemies of the very cause—the well-being of the Congolese people in a life 
of peace and true independence—for which they are giving so much and, 
in worldly terms, receiving little or nothing.” 


“I do not think it would be correct to say that the United Nations as such 
is at all responsible in any sense for what is called colonialism. . . . Opinions 
differ as to what action could have been taken at one time or another or not 
taken, but that is a different matter.” 


“If the United Nations is successfully subverted in Africa, the world will 
be on its way back to the traditional exercise of power politics, in which 
small countries will be used as pawns by aggressive major powers. Any 
nation, seduced by glittering promises into becoming a catspaw for an 
imperialistic power, thereby undermines the United Nations and places 
in jeopardy the independence of itself and all others.” 


“Some fervent anti-colonialists are inclined, I think, to take the United 
Nations and their own say in it rather too much for granted and to ignore 
what an achievement it is from their point of view—how important and at 
the same time how fragile. ... We view with admiration—and almost with 
incredulity—this organization, where every struggling people has its vigor- 
ous champions in the Assembly, where petitioners are heard in our Fourth 
Committee, and where the representatives of many subject nations work for 
their cause in our corridors under the sponsorship of friendly delegations. 

“Who . . . can seriously maintain that, if we remain loyal to it, this organi- 
zation is or can be made a tool of imperialism? For my part, I find it much 
easier to understand the view of those who see, and fear, in this organiza- 
tion an agent for the liquidation of imperialism in all parts of the world.” 


“Cast your eyes across Africa: the colonialists and imperialists are still 
there... . The United Nations must . . . face up to its responsibilities, and 
... call upon all nations that have colonies in Africa to grant complete 
independence to the territories still under their control. In my view, pos- 
session of colonies is now quite incompatible with membership in the UN.” 
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“We do not consider the United Nations a tutelary organization, which 
we fear and whose favors we have to court. We consider it the crucible 
of the universal conscience and of society. But in order that this be so, in 
its conduct it must always stand favorable to the forces of human progress, 
national independence and world peace.” 


“So far the main concern of the United Nations in this respect has been 
to guide the trust territories towards independence . . . and to speed up the 
evolution of other dependent territories towards independence. . .. Now, 
however, our organization is faced with the tremendous task of providing 
this new freedom with full political and economic substance. . . . 

“The measures undertaken by the United Nations so far in this respect 
have undoubtedly been useful, but have been out of all proportion to the 
actual needs.” 


The President of the United Arab Republic: 


“We conceive of disarmament as a far-reaching revolution in this field 
if the budgets which are marked for armament, or fractions of them, are 
directed towards the industrial and agricultural development of the coun- 
tries which are eager to achieve their economic independence.” 


“But it is not, as it is too often regarded, a separate and a secondary activi- 
ty; the improvement of living standards is in fact the foundation of all 
United Nations action to establish an enduring peace. . . . 

“For the first time, on so impressive a scale, the resources of the whole 
family of United Nations agencies have been brought to bear in support of 
the organization’s political decisions [in the Congo]. This development . . . 
graphically illustrates the essential unity of all United Nations activities. 
It points the way towards the realization of the full potential of this organi- 
zation. 

“But if the resources of the United Nations are strained to the limit to 
meet a single emergency situation, they are utterly inadequate when ap- 
plied to the problem of underdeveloped countries and underdevelopment 
as a whole.” 


“It is tragic that preoccupation with armaments prevents the big powers 
from perceiving what are the real forces in the world today. . . . While there 
exist means for providing world prosperity, the great numerical majority of 
mankind will not agree forever to remain in a position of inferiority... . 

“I propose ... that an international team of scientists, technicians, and 
administrators should be formed under United Nations auspices to produce 
a plan to show what could in fact be done with the resources which are at 
present being wasted in armaments.” 


“The world has never needed so desperately an organization whose 
existence expresses not a Utopian fantasy but the biggest international 
reality of all. It symbolizes humanity’s collective need for peace for the 
sake of survival, a need which overrides the national or ideological in- 
terests of any member state. . . . 

“We must admit that the world is entering a period of acute crisis. . . . 
But the most interesting and perhaps hopeful sign is that all significant 
campaigns involved in the cold war are being fought out in the United 
Nations. The gathering at this momentous session . . . is a tribute to the new 
importance of the United Nations forum in world affairs.” 
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COMMUNIST CHINA’S CHALLENGE 


PEKING AS A NUCLEAR POWER 


A U.S. expert on China, now on the staff of the Ford Foundation, ex- 
amines the implications of Communist China’s joining “the nuclear club.” 


“It seems clear from the known facts that Communist China is currently 
developing the basic resources, technical skills, and equipment necessary to 
produce and explode a nuclear device in the relatively near future.” China’s 
reactor has been operating since mid-1958; and with its output it is 
estimated that the Chinese could explode an atomic device by the middle 
of 1963. 

“This estimate indicates when the Chinese Communists might be able 
to produce an atomic explosion ‘on their own,’ but it assumes at least a mini- 
mum degree of continued Soviet cooperation. . . . This does not mean, how- 
ever, that one must assume that the Russians are necessarily enthusiastic 
about the prospect of Communist China developing an independent nu- 
clear capacity. It seems likely, in fact, that while the Soviet Union has proba- 
bly felt—perhaps under continuous pressure and prodding from Peking— 
that in order to maintain the solidarity of the Sino-Soviet alliance it must 
provide the Chinese Communists with at least minimum assistance in the 
nuclear field, it has probably also felt quite ambivalent about the prospect 
of Communist China joining the ‘nuclear club.’ . . . 

“In attempting to estimate the possible consequences of this eventuality, 
it is necessary to keep a number of important factors in mind. . . . China’s 
leaders are clearly determined to achieve major power status, and, as their 
power grows, their demands for international acceptance, and for a greater 
voice in world affairs, might well become increasingly strident and insistent. 

“Even more important, perhaps, it would be a mistake to ignore the fact 
that Communist China is at present a frustrated nation, and the combina- 
tion of great ambitions, growing power, and deep frustration can be a 
dangerous mixture. Of all the major powers, Communist China is the only 
one with significant unsatisfied claims to territories that it promises ulti- 
mately to ‘liberate,’ by military force if necessary. (The offshore islands and 
Taiwan are by far the most important of these.) It is also the only major 
power that is excluded from the most important international councils. 

“Moreover, if one compares Peking’s leaders with those of the other major 
powers, even including the Soviet Union, they still appear to be motivated 
by a particularly strong revolutionary zeal, which greatly affects their view 
of the world. These leaders have shown little evidence to date that they 
consider international stability—even military stability in a precarious nu- 
clear age—to be an important goal... . 

“Given the nature of the Chinese Communists’ motivations, goals, and 
patterns of behavior, the prospect of Peking’s acquiring an independent 
nuclear capacity is an extremely disquieting one. It poses the ‘nth power 
problem’ [see Current, May 1960, page 9] to the nth degree. The initial 
impact of Communist China’s joining the ‘nuclear club’ by exploding either 
a bomb or some other sort of nuclear device would doubtless be more 
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psychological than military, but Peking would certainly exploit this impact 
to the maximum to build up China’s prestige. . . . 

“Communist China might well be tempted to exert increased military 
pressures on neighboring countries, or to adopt a nuclear posture in sup- 
port of friendly insurrectionary forces in these countries, or to try outright 
nuclear blackmail in certain situations. Even if it refrained from overt 
pressures and threats, while switching back to tactics placing increased 
stress upon ‘peaceful coexistence’—which is possible—its possession of nu- 
clear weapons might nevertheless add greatly to Communist China’s influ- 
ence. Doubtless Peking would attempt to deter the United States from 
intervening in Asian crises and would do its utmost to neutralize American 
nuclear power in the region (perhaps especially in the area of the offshore 
islands and Taiwan Strait); it might attempt to do this by threatening, in 
effect, to trigger a nuclear conflict which could soon involve the Soviet 
Union and thereby expand to global war. . 

“The first requirements for a successful effort to prevent the consequences 
suggested above would be: the conclusion of an effective atomic test ban; 
Peking’s adherence to it; and adequate inspection within Communist China 
to enforce Peking’s verbal commitments. However, even this would not 
necessarily prevent the Chinese Communists from accumulating fissionable 
material and constructing ‘primitive’ bombs, without testing them. . . . 

“The only really dependable means of ensuring that the Chinese Com- 
munists could not carry out a clandestine program to produce nuclear wea- 
pons would be to conclude an international agreement, with Peking’s parti- 
cipation, for the control of all fissionable materials, a program that would 
require on-the-spot inspection at every nuclear reactor... . 

“Since even the ‘first step’ toward international controls of nuclear wea- 
pons cannot be effectively implemented without Peking’s participation, it 
seems clear that the key question (assuming international agreements on 
nuclear controls are practicable at all) is not whether Communist China 
should be included, but rather how and when. 

“Current United States policy on this question . . . seems to be that if and 
when the nations currently negotiating on arms control can reach agree- 
ments, then the need to make these agreements fully effective will require 
consideration of how to obtain Peking’s adherence, but that in the interim 
it is not necessary either to bring Communist China into the negotiations, or 
to take preparatory steps to lay the groundwork for dealing with Peking. ... 

“This position seems to rest on some optimistic, and perhaps dubious, as- 
sumptions. First of all, it seems to assume that if and when Peking is brought 
directly into the arms-control picture, even if it tries to exploit the situation 
by bargaining for recognition, United Nations membership, or other politi- 
cal gains, there will not be any necessity to make concessions or to deal with 
broad political questions that would immensely complicate the problem 
from the American viewpoint. This hope seems to be based, in part at least, 
upon the assumption either that the Soviet Union would exert sufficient 
pressure on Peking to induce it to adhere to any agreements previously 
endorsed by the Russians, or that there would be other imperatives which 
would impel the Chinese Communists to cooperate. . . . 

“In realistic terms, the prospects may be much less optimistic than as- 
sumptions such as these would seem to imply. . . . Judging by the Chinese 
Communists’ behavior in international affairs throughout most of the past 
decade, it seems highly probable that, if invited to adhere to an arms-control 
agreement, they would engage in some very hard bargaining. They might, 
in fact, bargain for sizable political gains as the price of even agreeing to 
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negotiate. Conceivably, they might raise not only issues such as United 
Nations membership and recognition but also their territorial claims. . . . 

“It is very possible that even after agreeing to talk, they might demand 
major concessions by the United States—such as, perhaps, the withdrawal 
of all American nuclear weapons from the Asian region. They might insist 
on... raising again many of the technical issues concerning inspection 
and control (as they would affect China specifically) which from the start 
have required long and excruciating negotiations between the Western 
powers and the Soviet Union. . . . In such a situation . . . they could bargain 
by merely doing nothing—by being obstructionist—in the hope that the 
pressures of world opinion might ultimately impel the Western powers to 
make concessions. . . . 

“The character and evolution of Sino-Soviet relations over the past dec- 
ade provide little basis for hope that Moscow could or would force the 
Chinese Communists to cooperate on arms control if Peking were to decide 
firmly to be obstructionist. The record of recent years indicates that the 
Russians do not dictate to the Chinese Communists: they negotiate with 
them. It also indicates that preservation of the Sino-Soviet alliance is still 
of primary importance to both Moscow and Peking. . . . None of this should 
be taken to mean that every effort should not be made to induce Moscow 
to exert pressures on Peking to cooperate. It does mean, however, that the 
Russians may not be willing to exert very strong pressures. . . . 

“At present the existing tensions and conflicts of interest in East Asia are 
so fundamental that one can question whether there is any immediate pros- 
pect of discovering successful approaches to the basic problem of arms 
control in that area. And if . . . even a ‘first step’ on the international arms- 
control problem, such as a nuclear test ban, must be dealt with on a world- 
wide basis to be effective, this fact poses some far-reaching dilemmas. 

“Does this suggest that if the current arms-control negotiations [between 
Russia and the West] do achieve some success, the United States must con- 
sider making major political concessions in order to obtain Peking’s co- 
operation? There is no easy answer to this question. But there are cogent 
arguments against the idea of making major concessions to Communist 
China under duress; the political effects of such concessions—on the United 
States allfes in Asia, and even, for that matter, upon the neutralist nations— 
might be extremely adverse. Perhaps... the most reasonable course of 
action might be for the United States Government to take the initiative in 
pressing much more actively to stabilize the existing situation throughout 
the East Asian region and to reduce existing tensions, modifying its pres- 
ent policies toward China in whatever ways seem possible and desirable. . . . 

“This is an area of great controversy in the United States. However, it is 
the author’s view that while there is no room for negotiation or change in 
the United States basic commitment to defend Taiwan and the other non- 
Communist states bordering Communist China against aggression, the 
United States can legitimately explore the possibilities for a constructive 
change of posture with respect to the offshore islands, Peking’s representa- 
tion in the United Nations, and the possibility of de facto, or ultimately even 
de jure, American recognition of the Chinese Communist regime’s jurisdic- 
tion on the mainland of China. A more flexible American policy would not 
necessarily elicit immediate concessions from Peking, but, if it tended over 
time to reduce the intensity of existing conflicts of interests in East Asia, 
the possibility of considering arms-control negotiations relating to that area 
would certainly be improved.” (“The Inclusion of Communist China in an 
Arms-Control Program,” Daedalus, Fall 1960) 
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LIFE UNDER THE SOVIETS 


CREEPING AFFLUENCE IN MOSCOW 


The editor of Soviet Survey (sponsored by the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom) reports on a return visit to Moscow. 


“The very skyline has changed; forests of television aerials cover the 
roofs, up to fifteen on a small two-story house. Large colored posters, some 
of them quite attractive, loom on the walls of the houses: ‘Citizen, save time, 
use a taxi.’ Which is easier said than done, especially at night. . . .. 

“In recent years Moscow has outgrown the old Russian provinciality. . . . 
The foreigner is no longer a rarity in Moscow and the native does not look 
around twice even when the foreigner in question is an American college 
girl in an outlandish getup. Letters to and from Western Europe only take 
four days now instead of two weeks. .. . 

“London and Paris as well as Tiflis and Baku are clearly marked on the 
dials of the new radio sets and it seems that a lot of people are taking advan- 
tage of the fact. Trips abroad have also become possible, in theory at 
least; Sovict spokesmen refer proudly to the fact that hundreds of thousands 
of Soviet citizens have been or will be going abroad in 1960. Admittedly, 
‘abroad’ usually means such places as Bulgaria or Czechoslovakia. Rela- 
tively few people get to Western Europe and then generally as members of 
delegations. A fortnight’s holiday in Paris and London costs the Soviet 
citizen about 5,000 rubles ($500), which is beyond the means of the major- 
ity of the population. 

“There is a great interest in foreign countries, but the people of Moscow 
are curious not so much about political affairs as everyday life in the West, 
the schools, the health service and the shops. Hardly anyone wants to 
discuss politics and it is somewhat touching to see well-meaning foreigners 
trying to involve waiters, chambermaids and taxi drivers in arguments about 
the basic tenets of dialectical materialism. A new weekly paper has recently 
been started to meet this interest in life abroad; called Za Rubeshom 
(Abroad), it is a sort of Reader’s Digest, offering the readers translations 
from the Western press in which the Soviet Union is praised or at any rate 
the West is criticized. 

“It may have been partly due to the summer holidays that the interest 
in politics seemed so slight in spite of American planes and the Congo; the 
New Times, the leading political weekly, struck me, at any rate, as the least 
read paper in the Soviet Union. . . . 

“It is not without interest to observe how firmly established the institu- 
tion of the family has again become in recent times, whereas in Communist 
China it is being constantly asserted that the family (and not merely the 
middle-class family ) is doomed. In the Soviet press a discussion has recently 
begun on whether it would be a good thing if Soviet women were only to 
work half a day in some occupations so as not to neglect the home and 
family. One comes across necking couples again and again on benches in 
the Gorki Park and on the banks of the Moskva; the old shyness and 
reserve in public have gone and the preachers of morality (of whom there 
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is no lack) who complain bitterly about the corruption of manners are 
apparently fighting for a lost cause. . . . 

“Last summer one often found that people in the shops and stores were 
ready to buy anything that happened to be available, whether it was teddy 
bears or sewing machines, because they knew from experience how re- 
stricted the choice of goods was, and that once a particular consignment 
had been sold out, it was impossible to reckon on another delivery. In 1960 
the Soviet buyer is already more particular; this is partly the result of the 
many Soviet trading agreements with overseas countries. Tinned food from 
Mexico and Southeast Asia, créme de cacao from Czechoslovakia and 
pineapples which have obviously not been grown in Bessarabia have sud- 
denly turned up in the shops. .. . 

“Moscow in 1960 is a city of prosperity. Measured by Western standards 
it is a modest sort of prosperity; it is hardly worth going into the official 
statements about the shortest working day and the highest standard of 
living. But the Soviet citizen does not measure by Western standards, he 
only knows that he is better off than he was a year ago and that in 1961 he 
will be able to buy even more for his money. This new wave of prosperity 
is not being enjoyed by all sectors of the population to the same degree; 
where there is only one wage-earner in the family earning the average of 
800 rubles ($80) or less, there is not much evidence yet of progress. With 
a monthly income of 3,000 rubles ($300) people begin dreaming of a 
small car, some go in for a poodle and many talk about wanting to, lose 
weight. 

“The fact that women’s fashions are now the thing in Moscow is hardly 
likely to soften the Soviet stand on Berlin. From a longer-term point of 
view, however, developments in the social and economic field should cer- 
tainly not be ignored, even though one is not a Marxist. Soviet reality is 
much more complex than the leading articles of Pravda, and official 
speeches and statements are not the only driving forces in Soviet society. 
Both are realities: the Russia of the Party and the ideology, and Soviet 
everyday life, which is in some ways quite different—there comes to mind 
the old distinction between the pays légal and the pays réel. .. . 

“After more than forty years of deprivation many believe the good life 
is just around the corner. Just now, comparisons with the West are quite 
irrelevant; they may become important later on. Among Mr. Khrushchev’s 
inexhaustible supply of old popular sayings, there must be one to the 
effect that the appetite grows while eating.” (“Return to Moscow,” The 
New Republic, Oct. 3, 1960) 


THE HUNGARIAN COLONY 


In the latest of their reports on Hungary under Soviet rule, the Ameri- 
can Friends of the Captive Nations, the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations and the Hungarian Committee analyze conditions during the 
fourth year of Soviet military occupation since the Hungarian uprising. 
The report was prepared by Moshe Decter under an editorial committee 
consisting of Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Leo Cherne and Clare Booth Luce. 


“The large scale campaign for agricultural collectivization begun in 
January 1959 was resumed in January 1960. This campaign consisted of 
propaganda, intimidation and physical force. Six weeks after its start, the 
Hungarian Communist Party announced that from 50 to 70 per cent of the 
country’s arable land had been collectivized. . . . 
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“The “70 per cent’ success remains in significant measure a formal suc- 
cess only. Many peasants refuse to do more work than is minimally required, 
and most devote far more effort and relatively more time to the small private 
plots allowed them than to the collective. This concentration on private 
plots is jokingly referred to by the peasants, according to reports, as “Ameri- 
caning... . One ironical phenomenon is that the peasants consider their 
situation analagous to that of industrial workers and now expect a regular 
eight-hour day and free weekends.” 

Four years after the Hungarian revolt, the Soviet army remains in occupa- 
tion of the country. It consists of “between 50,000 and 80,000 troops, in- 
cluding one tank division plus a number of armored and otherwise modern- 
ized divisions. Headquarters of the Soviet command is in Budapest, which 
is completely encircled by a powerful ring of mobilized forces always on the 
alert. The remainder of the Soviet forces are garrisoned near provincial 
centers and are strung along the Danube Basin from Czechoslovakia to 
Yugoslavia; the tank division is stationed in the south, facing the Yugo- 
slavian plain. The whole disposition of the occupation army makes it equally 
suitable for internal control of Hungary or for possible offensive action 
against Yugoslavia. . . . 

“The contacts between the Soviet army and the Hungarian people are 
minimal or even nonexistent. The Soviet soldiers live in barracks outside 
the urban centers, so as to minimize the impression of their presence—and 
are allowed out of their camps only on supervised group tours. Only officers 
of higher rank are permitted out of the military camps alone. The soldiers 
are told that they are surrounded by a hostile, untrustworthy population, 
and are warned against having anything to do with them... . 

“Hungary's new Iron Curtain functions not only through the presence 
and tactical disposition of the Soviet armed forces themselves, not only 
through the rebuilt 15,000 man Hungarian army, not only through the 
reconstructed Hungarian secret police—but through the installation of a 
network of barbed wire, concrete shafts, mines, deeply furrowed ground, 
iron and wooden watchtowers on the 202-mile long Austrian-Hungarian 
frontier, from the point where Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary meet 
in the north to where Austria, Yugoslavia and Hungary meet in the south. 
The watchtowers are occupied by sentries armed with pistols, rifles, ma- 
chine-guns and long-distance binoculars. In some of them bloodhounds or 
police dogs are kept. The border is also guarded by mobile patrols, similarly 
armed. And these patrols are aided by civilian residents of the border areas 
who have, for the most part, been intimidated, cajoled and blackmailed 
into giving up some of their free time to guard escape routes and to inform 
on actual or suspected escapees. . . . 

“The old arrangement of wooden posts strung together by a double 
line of barbed wire is being replaced everywhere by a new single-row 
barbed wire fence supported by concrete columns. The columns are nearly 
seven feet high; they are dug into the ground at a depth of about three 
feet or slightly more; the distance between them is approximately eight 
feet. The space between the columns is filled by a network of thickly woven 
barbed w‘ve formed by eleven threads of vertical and eleven threads of 
horizontal barbed wire. The columns are further fastened to the ground by 
barbed wire stretching in all directions. Twenty-inch long wooden blocks 
are fastened diagonally to the tops of the columns, and these in turn are 
connected by five strands of barbed wire. New iron towers, heavily armed, 
are being substituted for the old wooden watchtowers.” (Hungary Under 
Soviet Rule, IV. Available through Readers Service) 
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NEW APPROACHES TO COMMUNISM 


THE YUGOSLAV WAY 


In its monthly survey, a New York banking firm explores the present 
status of Yugoslavia’s deviationist economy. 

“In the world battle of economic ideologies, no-man’s-land is Yugo- 
slavia. She has a Communist government and a collectivist society; yet she 
was expelled from the Soviet bloc, receives United States aid, belongs to 
free-world organizations, and enthusiastically uses such capitalist devices as 
competition and the free market. In these mixed circumstances the country 
—which has a population of 18.5 million in an area slightly larger than that 
of West Germany—has been setting an impressive economic pace. Indus- 
trial production has averaged an annual growth rate of 12 per cent for the 
past seven years; agricultural production is recovering from its postwar 
lethargy; some modest beginnings have been made toward a build-up of 
exports. 

“It would be pleasant to see in all this a setback for Russian communism 
and a success story for free enterprise that would score telling points with 
the uncommitted nations. Actually, there is little if any indication that the 
Yugoslavs, having had good results with their deviationist sampling of the 
ways of capitalism, are at all inclined to go further in that direction. The 
system they have built, although differing in both theory and practice from 
that of any country in the Soviet bloc, is unmistakably Communist. While 
it offers the window-shopping underdeveloped countries an example not 
made in Moscow—a distinction that may well prove important in geo- 
political terms—it certainly is philosophically closer to Russian doctrine than 
to American. It allows only one political party, [virtually] denies private 
ownership of the means of production, and outlines the national course 
with five-year plans. But it has wheeled away at a number of points from 
the Soviet-type system which Marshal Tito installed in Yugoslavia with 
Russian assistance just after World War II... . 

“Prewar Yugoslavia was a net exporter of grains, nonferrous metals and 
timber. But, despite rich natural resources, it was also a generally poor and 
backward country. Industrial development was negligible, and the bulk of 
the farming was done by primitive methods on small plots. Picking up this 
situation after the war, the Communist government decreed a policy of 
rapid industrialization and forced collectivization of agriculture. Central 
planning and control were applied as in Russia. . . . 

“Starting from virtual zero, industrial development did take place under 
these methods. But almost no agricultural growth was achieved. Mean- 
while, population growth transformed the country from an exporter of 
grains to a heavy importer. 

“This farm crisis and a general dissatisfaction with central control helped 
push the Yugoslav Communists toward a revision of theory. Out from un- 
der the Stalinist line by 1950, they set about decentralizing. Once the 
necessity of local decision-making was recognized, the architects decided 
that a free market would have to take over the functions of the central plan- 
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ners, at least to some degree. Over the years, in fact, Yugoslav theoreticians 
have not been stingy in praising the competitive free market as a means of 
allocating resources and stimulating efficiency. 

“Decentralized, the Yugoslav economy today consists not of industrial 
ministries running production and service units, but of many individual, 
although socially owned, commercial organizations. Private ownership of 
the means of production is allowed only in agriculture and among small 
businesses employing no more than five persons. 

“Enterprises may be founded by governmental bodies, federal and local, 
by existing enterprises, or by groups of citizens. The procedure is somewhat 
similar to that for organizing a corporation in Western nations. But, once 
established, the enterprise becomes an autonomous entity whose only re- 
sponsibilities to its founders are contractual—usually to repay the capital 
contributed, plus interest. Ownership is a function, not of individuals or 
specific groups, nor of the state, but only of the rather vague aggregate 
called ‘society.’ After the founders have been repaid, the firm’s fixed and 
working capital are considered the property of society on lease to the enter- 
prise, which in turn pays taxes on its assets. Obviously, incentive for indi- 
viduals to pool capital under these rules is not great. The initiative is more 
likely to be taken by local governments. 

“Within the terms of its basic statute (comparable to a corporation’s 
articles of incorporation ) , the individual enterprise is free to decide what it 
will produce, what materials it will use, to whom it will sell and for what 
price. It is expected to behave like a business—that is, to maximize profits. 
It is responsible for its own financial obligations, can be sued, and can go 
bankrupt. Control of the individual enterprise is intertwined with the local 
political government, and thus with the party authority. The workers of 
an enterprise, through one or more layers of representation, determine 
policy. A director, appointed by the local government, manages the enter- 
prise. The workers, if dissatisfied, can request his removal and, since they 
are represented in the local government, can exert pressure to that end. 

“The elected workers’ council of each enterprise can dispose of the firm’s 
net profit after taxes as it sees fit. Earnings can be distributed to the workers 
in shares proportionate to their basic pay scales (set by the workers’ coun- 
cil with the approval of local authorities), or some or all can be used for 
productive investment or social purposes. The decision is influenced, how- 
ever, by the structure of federal taxes on enterprises, which discriminates 
against heavy profit distribution and favors retention of earnings for invest- 
ment. 

“By a variety of indirect controls, [including fiscal controls, credit pri- 
orities, price ceilings and import restrictions] the central government is 
still—notwithstanding decentralization—a monitor of the economy’s general 
development. .. . But the stated ideal is a free market guided at the federal 
level by general indirect methods. 

“The growth achieved by the Yugoslav economy, besides being impres- 
sive in its rate, has been well diversified. . . . The country’s agricultural 
development is a less even story, but here, too, recent years have seen 
striking improvement. Before 1953, the government's agricultural program 
consisted mainly of forced collectivization, and some 25 per cent of the 
country’s total cultivable area was socialized. But the proportion of total 
investment devoted to agriculture was far from sufficient to provide the 
equipment necessary to realize the advantages of large-scale farming. As 
a result, total agricultural production showed virtually no increase, and a 
few years of drought resulted in severe food shortages. 
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“A new agricultural policy permitted the peasants to withdraw their land 
from the cooperatives at the end of the 1953 harvest. At the same time, the 
limit on private holdings was reduced to about 25 acres of cultivable land 
so that some land was involuntarily sold to the state. Nevertheless, the 
share of the collective and state farms in the total cultivable area fell to 
less than 10 per cent in 1954. 

“The new agricultural policy also involved other important measures. 
Compulsory deliveries to the state at artificially low prices were abolished 
and farm prices allowed to rise in a relatively free market; taxes were made 
to depend more on the inherent value of the land than on the income 
earned; prices of fertilizers, fuel, selected seeds and breeding stock, and 
machinery were subsidized. At the same time, the share of total investment 
devoted to agriculture was increased, and it has been rising steadily ever 
since. Not only has the government granted and lent more to agriculture, 
but higher income has allowed both socialized and individually owned 
farms to invest more of their own funds. 

“As a result of the new policy, the last several years have seen a steady 
growth in agricultural production. Last year was the first since the end of 
World War II in which the country produced enough wheat for its own 
needs. It will again be able to meet its own requirements this year. Since 
1950, Yugoslavia had been dependent upon large imports of wheat and 
flour from the United States under the U.S. program for selling surplus agri- 
cultural commodities abroad for local currency. . . . 

“The government's .. . goal is still the ‘socialist transformation of the 
countryside.’ But this is to be accomplished over a long period and by rela- 
tively gentle persuasion, in contrast to the harshly coercive measures ap- 
plied just after the war. 

“The gradual push toward collectivization is exerted in a number of 
ways. The socialized farms buy land as peasants leave agriculture to enter 
industry. The exodus has been heavy and fast. The agricultural population 
has fallen by about a million since 1953 and now represents about half of 
the total population; it was about 75 per cent in 1946. In addition, the 
government hopes that through cooperation with the socialized sector the 
peasants will eventually be won over and join. . . . 

“The soft-sell toward collectivization appears to be working. Coopera- 
tion in one form or another is keeping pace with the availability of farm 
machinery needed for the program. The actual turnover of land to common 
or state ownership, however, has not proceeded very rapidly. The percent- 
age collectively owned has risen little since 1954... . 

“Imports of capital equipment and other supplies have been and still are 
greatly facilitated by the flow of U.S. economic aid (which had reached a 
cumulative total of more than $1 billion by last year) and by substantial 
credits from Western European nations. However, Yugoslavia’s foreign- 
exchange earnings have been growing rapidly, and such aid should become 
less crucial. Between 1953 and 1959, annual exports rose from $186 mil- 
lion to $476 million. . . . 

“Observers watching Yugoslavia as a laboratory of economic and politi- 
cal experiment are especially interested to see whether the deviations from 
the harsher Soviet line are only temporary expedients or whether they will 
be broadened in moves further away from Russian-style communism. It is 
possible, alternatively, that the system may settle down in approximately 
its present form, which most students judge to be a going, viable proposi- 
tion.” (“Yugoslavia—Communism with a Difference,” The Morgan Guaran- 
ty Survey, October 1960) 
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NEW APPROACHES TO DEMOCRACY 


FRANCE’S ELITE CLUBS 


A journalist and sociologist reports a new French political trend. 


“The most extraordinary political development in the Fifth Republic is 
the rise of ‘political clubs’ as new units of power and political manipulation. 
These are small groups, usually 100 to 200 members, made up of high civil 
servants, academicians, journalists and others of the administrative and 
intellectual class. Some clubs are of ‘the Left,’ some of ‘the Right’"—to the ex- 
tent that these labels apply. But all are of ‘elite composition’: interested in 
elite opinion, not in mass reactions; in the politics of inside maneuver, not of 
street power; in self-information and self-protection, not agitation; and in 
[influencing] executive policy, not the parliament or the public. 

“The rise of the clubs reflects the simple fact that in France—as well as 
in many other parts of the democratic world—Parliament is an empty shell 
and power is, and probably will remain, in the hands of the executive. . . . 

“In France, the clubs are the oldest and simplest political unit. They go 
back to the days of the National Assembly in 1789.” These clubs, such as the 
Jacobins, were based on personal ties, and in expanding their influence to 
new areas or by alliances, made use of personal connections. “The large, 
impersonal party system, as we have come to know it, took shape only after 
the middle of the nineteenth century—in the period of relative stability of 
bourgeois society—and reflected the different class interests. 

“The rise of paramilitary parties, Communist, Fascist and Nazi, was a 
smashing blow to the parliamentary system from without. The failure of 
the parliamentary system to create strong national leadership caused ero- 
sion from within.” Parliaments tended to give way to authoritarian leaders. 
Under these circumstances, “democracy becomes plebiscitarian, a dialogue 
between the leader and the plebes, whether it be Castro and the mobs in 
the town squares, or De Gaulle on the radio. And any intermediary institu- 
tion which may become an autonomous center, such as a political party, 
must go.... 

“In France today, the key group is the administrative class, the perma- 
nent core of government; and central to the functioning of the bureaucracy 
are the inspecteurs de finance, the elite group of the civil service. . . . It is 
from this group that much of the initiative for the formation of the political 
clubs has come. Some of these clubs have full-time personnel.” Some 
undertake “economic and social studies, which are circulated privately or 
in a few instances published, in order to influence government policy. 

“But the big question is, of course: After De Gaulle what—or who? The 
right-wing clubs, with ties to army officers, are spinning multiple conspira- 
torial webs in preparation for ‘the day.’ The liberal and left-wing clubs, so 
far as can be discerned, have sought primarily to establish their influence 
now, and to commit De Gaulle to specific economic and social policies 
which will be hard to reverse. But all are aware of the transient nature of a 
contemporary regime built on one man.” (“Paris, Berlin and London: 
Decline of Political Parties,” The New Leader, Oct. 3, 1960) 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA 


THE CHAOS OF THE CONGO 


A correspondent for The New York Times, reporting from Leopoldville, 
delineates the stable problems in an unstable situation. 


“The struggle for control of the Congo, once a test of strength among poli- 
ticians, now has become a delicate, fearful balancing of their weaknesses. . . . 

“The basic reason . . . is that no faction in the confused city controls 
the normal governmental instruments of power—the army, the Parlia- 
ment, the Administration, finances or solid international support. Each of 
the three leading contestants—President Joseph Kasavubu, deposed Prime 
Minister Patrice Lumumba and Colonel Joseph Mobutu, the frantically 
nervous ‘strongman’ who ‘neutralized’ them both in a coup d'état that seems 
now to appall him—has just enough power to keep himself alive but not 
enough to establish a real government. 

“The absence of control—in the Congo there simply is no central authori- 
ty and the United Nations pulls together whatever fragments remain— 
makes for a situation somewhere between a masquerade and a nightmare. 
Playacting, tinged with hysteria, becomes an inescapable necessity. Each 
of the men struggling for control must act as if he already has achieved it. 
The only thing he can do, while he negotiates with the others or makes 
sporadic half moves toward negotiation, is to keep talking, keep issuing 
statements. 

“Since there is no real power, the symbol of power becomes terribly im- 
portant—the furious cablegram to the United Nations, the squad of weary, 
jumpy riflemen, the pronouncement to the foreign correspondents. These 
are the symbols the older men cling to. The young students pushed into ad- 
ministrative office by their fearful elders also grab for symbols of power—the 
flag on the car, the big cigar and the brandy snifter. There is an element 
of low comedy in it all but it is drowned by the awareness of a people’s 
tragedy and by the awareness of fear. 

“This is the nightmare. The Congo has been pushed, by Africa’s rush to 
freedom and by Belgium’s eighty-year failure to plan for it, into a world for 
which it was not ready. This would have been bad enough but to it were 
added the collapse of government structures, the explosion of old tribal 
feuds, the intrusion of a bewildering collection of foreign faces and foreign 
voices and the nervous contest of weak politicians. 

“There is so pitifully much to be fearful of. Tribal law has been eroded by 
the Europeans but the courts the Europeans brought are closed. What is 
the law? Is the policeman somebody who will protect you or somebody who 
will smash his rifle butt into your face? 

“The tragedy of the Congo was brought about in large part because the 
elements of social control did not have time to evolve in any orderly way. 
They became caricatures of what they should have been to establish a 
stable society, either authoritarian or parliamentarian. This is the situation 
in each of the elements: 

“Political Parties. In a vast and illiterate country there was no nationwide 
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party to give a sense of purpose and unity, such as India’s Congress party. 
Each party was essentially a reflection of a man’s ambitions, or of a tribe, 
or at most of a region. When they came together in Parliament, conflicts 
of ambition and tribe and region were stilled only for a flash of time and then 
exploded again, making shifting and floating fragments out of the political 
life of the country. 

“The Army. The most important single force in the country was the army 
of about 20,000: the brutal and brutalized Force Publique. Up to the end 
there were Belgian officers who smirked at the idea of independence be- 
cause they believed they would still wield real power through the Force 
Publique. 

“The mutiny of the Force Publique destroyed those dreams and the army 
became, theoretically, an instrument of power in the Congo. Mr. Lu- 
mumba paraded his ‘control’ of the army and frightened people and foreign 
nations with it—until the day that he was almost lynched by his own soldiers 
and pleaded quiveringly with United Nations troops to save his life. The 
army, or part of it, turned against him for a reason particular to the Congo— 
the lynch mob was made up of men of the Baluba tribe, seeking vengeance 
for the blood of other Balubas spilled by other Congolese soldiers in another 
part of the country. 

“Then along came Colonel Mobutu to claim the army’s loyalty. For the 
moment he has part of the loyalty of part of the army. But throughout the 
country there have been incidents of soldiers at the point of mutiny because 
they have not been paid. Their anger today is against anybody in local 
power. Tomorrow against whom? 

“Administration. The Congolese moved into independence without even 
a minute fraction of the trained men they would have needed to run the 
country. Fury against the Belgians drove from the country the foreigners 
who had helped other new nations to bridge the transition period. The 
administration is a vital element of control and authority in any country 
but in the Congo most government ministers stay away from their offices 
and United Nations projects go undone because there is nobody to sign a 
piece of paper. 

“There is no tremendous mystery to the reason behind chaos in the 
Congo. The elements of control either did not exist, or existed in perverted 
form or were divided among so many factions that no one group could 
wield them. 

“The great problem that confronts the Congo now is not who will win 
out in the next round but how to re-create those fundamentals of social 
control that are necessary for the stability of any country—administration, 
law and order, the courts, parliament, political parties. 

“The most obvious solution is one that cannot be attempted—a specified 
term of United Nations trusteeship during which the world organization 
would guarantee law and order and work with the Congolese to create a 
control framework. In the ‘year of Africa’ this simply runs so contrary to 
emotions and nationalism and politics that it is virtually out of the question. 

“The alternative will have to be to negotiate—perhaps through the re- 
opening of Parliament—and then simply pretend that the faction given 
power really controls the country. Everybody will know this is a facade and 
that the conditions of anarchy and weakness will remain. But the presence 
of the United Nations in the country will be a partial guarantee for the 
politicians that they can take part in the play without being assassinated by 
their fellow actors. 

“If an agreed government does take over the mask of national control 
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and provide a breathing period, the job of the United Nations and the 
Congolese then will be to re-create the instruments of control so that some 
political group eventually will be able to govern in reality as well as mn 
name. The most important single step will be the creation of a permanent 
civil service to provide the continuity through the years of political turmoil 
to which the Congo seems doomed.” (The New York Times, Oct. 9, 1960) 


THE BLACK MARKET FOR WHITES 


A British journal contends that the rise of independent African states 
opens up a new phase in white-black relationships. 


“Generally over black Africa the rubric of the revolution is that white 
men must no longer govern, but will certainly be needed to administer, de- 
velop, trade, teach, research, advise and generally serve if they can be got 
to do so. Already the problem is not to get white men out of Africa but to 
keep them in. ... 

“Today the African leaders in all British colonial territories express alarm 
at the alacrity with which their former oppressors seize the first opportuni- 
ty to depart with their compensation; the British Government has finally 
been pummeled into increasing, at the expense of the British taxpayer, the 
inducement to them to stay on, though it is still unsure if the ante has been 
raised enough. 

“Beyond this, an important international market in white men for Africa 
has grown up. In Britain one of the bigger recruiting agencies is the Crown 
Agents, but many African states advertise their wants directly in the public 
appointments columns. Non-British are obtained in part through the 
United Nations, through such international organizations as the World 
Bank, through friendly governments, and through special foundations— 
including universities, especially American ones. (It is now very much the 
smart thing for an American university to have an African state as a sort of 
field laboratory for its economics department.) And the Russians, of course, 
now playing their calculated part in the new and different scramble for 
Africa, supply their own people direct as well as Czechs, East Germans and 
Poles, according to specification. It is a bull market. . .. Whatever the price 
of white men in Africa may be, it is rising; in the Congo it has doubled since 
July. 

“All this may upset some Africans who have simply taken it for granted 
that a steady process of Africanization is in prospect. Africanization is in- 
deed proceeding fast, though at an unequal rate in different territories, 
according to the state of local education or the lack of it. But African ambi- 
tions are proceeding faster. That is the crucial point. To Africans indepen- 
dence is intended to usher in not the rate of development which they used 
to stigmatize as colonial stagnation, but something far more go-ahead, in- 
volving industrial growth comparable with that of India, if not China. . . . 

“Expansion will certainly be needed if independence is to deliver to 
ordinary Africans one tithe of the vastly increased living standards which 
nationalist politicians have assured them it would. But it also means that 
the number of jobs for expatriates must go up. As fast as Africans step into 
the shoes of Europeans, still more Europeans and others will be needed— 
except in countries which may choose, by design or accident, to contract 
out of the race for growth... . 

“This proposition may also astonish the white settler, who sees the value 
of his land declining or even (as in Kenya) reduced to almost nothing be- 
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cause of the conjunction of African agrarian unrest and imminent African 
self-government. Tell him that African independence means a larger place 
for white men in running the new states, and his comment will be wry at 
best, and probably unprintable. The fact is that, in the catalogue of African 
aspirations, the white mixed farmer in Kenya (or Rhodesia) is probably the 
one sort of white auxiliary that the new rulers will not want. . . . 

“The best and right role for the white man in African agriculture, as in 
other spheres, is to be the organizer and expert. ...The Africans, given 
capital and organization, can produce crops adequately. The improvement 
of African farming is an invariable headache for any incoming African gov- 
ernment wishing, as most of them do, to make an ‘African Denmark or New 
Zealand.’ What is most wanted is white men (Danes, New Zealanders and 
Britons) to organize it better—on the lines, for example, of Sudan’s Gezira 
scheme. The 1,458 white men and the 100 white women employed in agri- 
culture in Tanganyika, for instance, are not unduly worried about their jobs 
—because they are mostly specialists concerned with the well-organized 
plantations on which Tanganyika’s economy rests. . . . 

“In Africa as a whole, the white man is leaving the lowlier posts (whether 
as district commissioner or dairyman) for the higher ones in the big air- 
conditioned offices and big air-conditioned cars. It is the very rise of the 
ambitious semi-educated African that creates these fine jobs for white men: 
African higher education can fill but a fraction of them at any conceivable 
rate of expansion. 

“It does not follow, of course, that this inflation in the value of white men 
entirely suits African interests. Thirty or forty thousand white school teach- 
ers... would be a godsend to the African states, many of whom are strip- 
ping their schools of teachers for cabinet ministers and ambassadors. But 
trained white teachers are not to be attracted to Africa at... [low wage] 
rates. The days when Africans could rely on an inexhaustible supply of 
cheap white labor (missionaries, government clerks with Oxford thirds, 
policemen, farming pioneers and suchlike) are over. Nor can the gap be 
filled by cheap Asian B.A.’s and B.S.’s. 

“Estimates of the demand for white men in Africa cannot be expressed 
in statistics, just because the nature of their work is changing. In all Africa, 
other than the Mediterranean countries and South Africa, there were in 
1956 just over one million whites, or rather more than one half of one per 
cent of the total population. If this proportion remains steady, there will be 
two million whites, mostly in better-paid jobs than now, in twenty years’ 
time. But the growth of African development, under the driving pressure 
of dynamic and competitive African leaders (probably little harassed by 
democratic pressures), and the business opportunities which will accom- 
pany it, suggest that there may be many more than two million ‘top whites.’ 

“To get these men and women, Africa will have to pay wages that more 
than compare with those obtainable in the affluent societies of Europe and 
America. The more difficult Africans make life for expatriates, the more they 
will have to pay. Before long African governments will decline to be a 
dumping ground for amateurs sent by international charities—the Sudan 
was soon disillusioned. Nor will they find that the occasional present of a 
free Russian or Chinese expert on fertilizers will much alleviate the cost of 
buying all the people they want at market rates. And the free Russian ex- 
pert is apt to be very expensive in the longer run. So long as Africa is deter- 
mined to modernize, the bustling white man will remain a feature of the 
bustling African scene.” (“Vacancies for White Men,” The Economist, Sept. 
24, 1960) 
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MAN’S RELATIONS TO MAN 
PUPIL PLACEMENT IN THE SOUTH 


A free-lance writer reports on the South’s newest weapon against integra- 
tion. 


“If school integration in the South were to continue at its 1959 rate, it 
would take four thousand years for all Southern Negro children to achieve 
their right to equal educational opportunity. Between 1954—when the Su- 
preme Court ruled that such equal opportunity was in fact guaranteed them 
by the Constitution—and 1958, a total of 376,000 Southern Negro school- 
children were enrolled in integrated schools, and almost all of these were 
in the border states. In 1959, the total of 376,000 went up by only 511 addi- 
tional children—despite the desegregation of 87 more school districts. To 
date, counting the progress initially made in the border states, only 6 per 
cent of the South’s Negro schoolchildren are attending integrated schools 
—and further progress has now been slowed to a trickle. 

“Tn its efforts to circumvent the Supreme Court’s ruling and prevent or re- 
tard integration, the South has tried many approaches: school-closing laws, 
‘interposition,’ scholarship aid for those parents who preferred to send their 
children to all-white schools, anti-NAACP [National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People] laws, economic reprisal, intimidation, and 
violence. But only one technique—the pupil placement law—has met with 
substantial success in the courts. The technique is now clearly emerging as 
the South’s major weapon in maintaining school segregation. 

“The placement laws are designed to perpetuate segregation by integrat- 
ing the fewest possible number of Negro students whenever federal action 
forces the issue. . . . At this writing, the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Flori- 
da, Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia . . . have all 
adopted placement laws. . . . 

“The clear intention of noncompliance and defiance is being revealed in 
the hardcore Southern states; there the pupil placement laws are an actual 
and potential tool of great efficacy... . 

“The specific provisions and requirements of the placement laws vary 
widely from state to state. . . . Theoretically, the laws apply to the place- 
ment of all pupils, black and white, in all schools; but actually, intended 
as tools of racial discrimination, they are not invoked until a Negro pupil 
applies for a transfer to a white school.” 

The Negro pupil is then rejected on the basis of various criteria that may 
range from psychological and economic considerations to “other relevant 
matters.” But in no case do the criteria refer overtly to race. 

“To oppose the school board’s decision, an applicant must utilize the 
machinery for administrative appeal provided by most of the placement 
laws. Several months are usually needed to exhaust all these possibilities; 
thus, in most cases, a child is kept from attending the white school for the 
year he had applied simply by default. When the final administrative de- 
cision is at last made, it too is most often negative. In most cases, it is only 
after this decision that the applicant can turn to the courts. 
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“There he must prove that the authorities have applied the placement 
criteria illegally—he must prove, in other words, that he was excluded from 
a particular school because of his race. More time is consumed in filing a 
complaint, waiting for the date of the hearing, and then waiting again 
(approximately six wecks) for the judge’s decision. Dilatory motions, fre- 
quently employed by school authorities, can consume as much as six or 
seven months. If the judge finds that the applicant has failed to prove dis- 
crimination, he must then appeal to a higher court. On such appeals, the 
final verdict—which, of course, may not grant the transfer—can take two 
or three years. ... 

“The Supreme Court’s upholding of the Alabama pupil placement law 
was profoundly disillusioning to many Southern Negroes. To begin with, 
placement laws had the effect of preventing ‘class action’ suits. The cases 
that resulted in the 1954 Supreme Court ruling were ‘class actions’—that 
is, the Court’s decision became a binding rule for all cases. But under 
pupil placement laws, each individual aspirant for educational equality is 
on his own, and is pitted against all the power and pressure that the com- 
munity and state can bring against him. Even if he finally wins in court, the 
next applicant faces the same hurdles and barriers. . 

“Among the effects within the Southern Negro community of the place- 
ment laws and the ensuing various court decisions has been a reaction 
against the old liberal-legal approach to securing civil rights which has 
dominated its thinking for a generation. The NAACP, the champion of 
this approach, accordingly has lost stature in the eyes of many Negroes. 
Actually, of course, one of the purposes of the placement laws has been 
to ‘break the NAACP’s back’ by imposing an impossible burden of litigation 
as the price for even modest progress in school integration. It was the 
NAACP’s long and relentless legal pressure in the first place, after the 1954 
Supreme Court ruling, that brought the various placement laws into being; 
and now the NAACP is making use of every legal means to weaken these 
laws and ultimately destroy their effectiveness. But meanwhile, the pupil 
placement roadblock remains substantially effective, and Negro unrest has 
grown rapidly. It hardly seems too much to say that lunch counter sit-ins 
were engendered by the legal experts who wrote the South’s pupil place- 
ment laws. 

“The Circuit Courts of Appeals are already beginning to take a closer 
look at the pupil placement laws. Several recent court rulings suggest 
that the wall created by the Supreme Court’s favorable 1958 decision 
on the Alabama statute may not be impenetrable. In 1959, the Fifth 
Circuit, in a Florida case, held that pupil placement laws did not auto- 
matically relieve local school boards from the obligation of beginning a 
‘reasonable start toward full compliance’ with the 1954 school decision. In 
another Florida case this year, the court also ruled that pupil placement cri- 
teria must be applied to all students in order to be constitutional—not just 
to Negro pupils seeking transfer to white schools. In another 1960 case in 
the Fourth Circuit, the court held that Negroes need not necessarily ex- 
haust administrative procedures under pupil placement laws to seek a 
decree for a positive desegregation program. In Alexandria, Virginia, the 
Fourth Circuit warned against the application of the pupil placement cri- 
teria solely to Negroes seeking transfer, and further warned against use of 
the laws to perpetuate separate white and Negro school districts, Thus, 
these recent rulings suggest conflicts of interpretation which may ultimately 
result in Supreme Court decisions of broadly applicable rules of law.” 
(“The South’s Pupil Placement Laws,” Commentary, October 1960) 
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THE INVASION OF SPACE 
ITS IMPACT ON EARTHBOUND SOCIETY 


The chief of the historical division of the Air Force Missile Develop- 
ment Center and his associate outline the widening effects of astronautics. 


“Astronautics is already beginning to exercise a profound influence upon 
almost the total range of man’s attitudes toward himself as an individual 
and his role as a member of society, as well as his concept of the relationship 
between himself and totality. Because of this powerful influence upon his 
prevailing philosophy of life, the developing program of astronautical 
endeavor is . . . pushing man into a new era of human history.” The con- 
quest of space will cause “the alteration of a human adjustment to life on 
earth which was at least partially successful in its compromise with reality, 
and which must be replaced with a new adjustment to an existence in a 

vastly magnified universe. 

“Astronautics is eguetting he familiar applecart in which for generations 
we have piled our most precious ideas and rationalizations which protect 
and comfort us in the midst of the sea of ignorance which is our true cosmic 
environment. What is more important is that the impact of astronautics is 
only beginning to be felt and that this influence will rapidly mushroom to 
almost infinite proportions. It will probably result in a significant reorienta- 
tion of the prevailing general philosophy governing our attitude toward 
life, and this is the fundamental stimulus which ultimately gives identity to 
such social institutions as organized government, religion, and other basic 
facts of our pattern of existence. Astronautics will alter much of this. 

“How could astronautics affect man’s fundamental philosophical atti- 
tude? Throughout his entire existence until now, man has never truly ex- 
perienced any of the physical dimensions in a cosmic sense. Even the 
circumnavigation of the earth initiated by Magellan was, in this context, 
an accomplishment much the same as that of a small boy turning around 
without removing his foot from a chalk mark on the sidewalk. One of the 
immediate effects of astronautics is the demand for the common acceptance 
of radically different concepts of physical dimensions, of time, and of 
physical and psychological forces. What will be the effect of this upon con- 
temporary thought? What is the power of an alien idea? 

“This multidimensional expansion of human awareness is certainly as 
catalytic as was the concept of a heliocentric solar system, of a universe 
governed by fixed and unchanging physical laws of nature, or of organic 
evolution.” The impact of astronautics should prove to be more powerful 
than the concepts of Copernicus, Isaac Newton, or Charles Darwin. 

“Already in the minds of men astronautics is beginning to challenge 
traditional concepts associated with religion. A recent conference held at 
the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, Calif., pointed out that the reli- 
gious adjustment required by the cosmology of Copernicus and Newton was 
nothing compared to that required ‘by an open and traversable universe 
in which life, as sacred as man’s, existed on perhaps billions of planets.’ . . . 
Faced with the rapid dissemination of astronautical thought, organized 
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religions are already making the first overtures of rationalization. ... In 
San Francisco's Cow Palace in 1958 Billy Graham informed his rallied 
followers that ‘I personally believe there is life on other planets.’ The Ro- 
man Catholic theologian Father George Van Noort wrote shortly after 
World War I that ‘a person would not violate the faith who would believe 
that there are certain rational creatures on other heavenly bodies.’ . . . 

“Some theologians apparently feel that astronautics—even the discovery 
of other forms of intelligent life on distant planets—wil! have no effect upon 
religion. . .. Prominent laymen, including space technology pioneers Wern- 
her von Braun and Major General J. B. Medaris, have stated that the Ten 
Commandments are sufficient to govern the exploration of space and expect 
no upheaval as a result of this endeavor. British astronomer A. C. B. Lovell, 
however, feels that as we unlock the secrets of the universe, fuller under- 
standing of the origin of everything may present theology with a serious 
dilemma where it would be difficult to reconcile certain fundamental doc- 
trines with our new knowledge.” 

Below the lofty levels of philosophy, science and religion, astronautics 
has had a more immediate and obvious impact, such as the effect of the 
launching of Sputnik on our educational system. The einphasis on mathe- 
matics and science in the schools can be traced to the’ new interests of the 
space age. Although many bewail this influence on culture, astronautics is 
providing themes for songwriters, poets, and artists, as well as new words for 
our dictionaries. 

Astronautics is producing significant changes in the structure of govern- 
ment. “Established institutions are performing new functions, and new 
organizations are being created. Space topics have entered election cam- 
paigning and astronautical planks are appearing in political platforms.” 

The economic impact of astronautics and space technology is greater than 
many suspect. “As the nation’s aeronautics industry has managed to dom- 
inate the transition to astronautics, it has replaced the automotive industry 
as the largest commercial employer in the country. . . . 

“Wherever he goes, the individual fails to escape the mushrooming 
impact of astronautics. In the toy stores he buys his children moon rockets 
or replicas of actual missiles with a Cape Canaveral play set. In possible 
desperation, he might . . . escape by going to the races—only to have Outer 
Space, daughter of Saggy-Supersonic, win the Bed O’Roses Handicap at 
Jamaica by a length and half over the favorite.” (Space Biology) 


THE HIGHWAY 


Four Photographs by Robert Frank 


The photographs on the following pages were taken on an automobile tour 
of the United States. With 79 others, they appeared in ‘‘The Americans,” 
published first in France, and later in this country by Grove Press. Swiss-born 
Robert Frank has also directed and produced two motion pictures, ‘‘Pull My 
Daisy" and a forthcoming film based on Isaac Babel’s ‘‘The Sin of Jesus.” 
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CITIES TO LIVE IN 


The modern city, throughout the U.S. and Europe, is suffering from residential, 
commercial, and industrial blight and flight—to the suburbs, or further. Ques- 
tions have been raised whether saving the cities is possible or even worth 
trying. (See also Current, August 1960, page 14) 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY 


This summer, after five years of study, the Philadelphia City Planning 
Commission produced a long-range Comprehensive Plan for “a new kind 
of city.” Its assumptions are that “a city’s reason for being is to provide a 
satisfactory environment for those who live and work in it” and that Phila- 
delphia must provide this “and much more” if it is to survive. 


“Formerly all cities were built for the protection and enjoyment of a 
fortunate few. ...In a democracy, however, the only allowable objective 
is that all men be helped to avail themselves of all the opportunities which 
the city offers and, if possible, to avoid the more harmful effects of city 
life. .. . Here is one of the great technical objectives of contemporary plan- 
ning and perhaps it will play the same role in giving cities form which the 
requirements of military defense, religion, trade and industry have each 
played at various times in the past.” (Comprehensive Plan for the City of 
Philadelphia) 


The assistant executive director of the Planning Commission analyzes 
some aspects of the Plan in a special Philadelphia issue of the Journal of the 
American Institute of Planners. 


“The chief characteristic of the Plan is that it is conceived and executed 
as a plan for a city” and for the city only. Regional projections of population 
and development have been used, and regional plans for park, expressway, 
and rail-rapid-transit have been worked out with the other metropolitan 
counties, but the land use plan itself has been prepared only for the city. 
The Plan’s first concern is with “maintaining the eminence of Philadelphia 
as the central city in a growing metropolitan area. This is important not 
only for the sustenance of the city but also for the health of the region.” 

In a period of emphasis on low-density living and low-density industrial 
parks, the Plan aims at competing with the suburbs on the city’s terms, by 
improving the city as a place to live and conduct business. Economic 
growth makes improving the living environment possible; conversely, a 
better residential environment attracts industry. Thus these objectives are 
mutually dependent and mutually supporting. But they are also conflicting, 
since any site is potentially “both a local resource and a regional resource, 
both a ‘people’s’ resource and an ‘economic’ resource. Resolution of these 
conflicts lies in defining a set of land use relationships that clarify separate 
requirements, or in making a land use decision that deliberately chooses 
one over the other where compromise is impossible. . . . 

“In sum, the Plan seeks to improve the residential environment of the 
city by recognizing the need for community identification and amenities 
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for people of all ages without sacrificing the advantages of urban as dis- 
tinct from suburban living.” (“Planning and Development in Philadelphia: 
The Physical Development Plan,” Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, August 1960) 


The main element of the Plan is a $3.5 billion capital program for the 
next three decades. It brings together every type of public construction, 
from highways and railroad tracks, schools and branch libraries, to prisons 
and firehouses. It contains estimates and principles of allocation to be 
applied in succeeding budgetary periods so that each aspect of the Plan 
will keep pace with the rest. The Plan brings every municipal power to 
bear: zoning and building codes, renewal and conservation programs, direct 
and indirect subsidies, and negotiation with county, state, and federal 
governments. 

The basic strategy of the Plan is twofold: to increase the accessibility of 
all facilities by major improvements in transportation, and to distribute 
facilities and activities “hierarchically” among three levels. The hierarchy 
of functioning, “imageable” units is designed to satisfy the need for local 
identity in the undifferentiated mass of residential area. It consists of ten 
districts including a Center City, fifty-six communities, and some two 
hundred neighborhoods. 


The Hierarchy of Facilities 


In drafting the land use map and in planning for the construction of 
new facilities, both public and private, and for the preservation, expan- 
sion, or demolition of existing facilities, the City Planning Commission has 
tried to conform each decision to several ideal standards. Each facility and 
activity should be located to serve both its own needs and the convenience 
of its users. It should wherever possible enhance, and in no case interfere 
with, neighboring activities. Locations must be keyed to the transportation 
plan, and vice versa, to maximize accessibility and minimize inefficient use 
of highways and transit lines. 

Sharpening and emphasizing the hierarchical pattern natural to a major 
city helps accomplish these aims. But it does more than that. It is the most 
effective way to create in each area of the city a strong “sense of place.” 
This important element of social life, which modern cities have increas- 
ingly failed to provide, requires that each area within the city possess 
functional unity, a defined center, and clear boundaries. The Plan proposes 
to meet these requirements by grouping facilities in centers and subcen- 
ters and by bounding areas with arterials and expressways, parks, and 
natural features. 

Considering the city as the regional economic center, the Plan’s first 
objective is to develop Center City to its full economic, cultural, and resi- 
dential potential. And contrary to general belief—based on the marked 
trend of many industries to locations outside the city—there is substantial 
demand for central industrial locations; meeting this demand is critical to 
the economic health of the community. Although the Plan proposes the 
largest increments for industry in outlying vacant land, some 1,400 acres 
close to the center would be redeveloped for industry. 

To facilitate shopping and improve retail trade, the Plan proposes to 
establish and develop five major retail and service centers outside the 
center. The recent spate of shopping center construction on the suburban 
fringes of cities is a spontaneous response to an important need. “It is to 
the city’s interest to induce these activity centers to develop within the 
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city.” The retail and service hierarchy will be completed with twenty-one 
intermediate shopping centers, serving weekly needs of 40,000 to 120,000 
people within fifteen minutes travel, and 169 local shopping centers, char- 
acterized by a supermarket, for daily and convenience shopping. The latter 
would serve populations of 5,000 to 20,000 within about five minutes 
travel time. 

Except in the inner city, where shops at frequent intervals are not only 
necessary but desirable, all retailing will be confined to the hierarchy of 
centers. However, auto sales and service, amusement centers, office build- 
ings, and other activities which deal with other businesses, with motorists 
themselves, or with widely scattered or infrequent customers, or which com- 
bine retail, wholesale, or repair, do not belong in the retail centers. The 
Plan proposes to provide for them ninety-one free-standing commercial 
areas on the periphery of the regional or intermediate centers or industrial 
areas, and in clusters on arterials. As they exist today, such activities are a 
major cause of congestion and unsightliness. 

Stores strung out along arterial streets would be eliminated and forced 
into the centers, to increase their efficiency and convenience, reduce traffic 
congestion, and improve the environment. Each center would have ade- 
quate parking space. 

Specialized regional institutions—universities, hospitals, museums—would 
be expanded and enhanced. These essential resources are centers of com- 
munity leadership; they are also potential centers both of economic activity 
and of residential development. 

“Undistributed” facilities, such as the central business district, large 
parks, major industries, universities, must be made more accessible by im- 
proving transportation—“but in such a way that the residential areas are 
not damaged by the impact of this traffic.” 


The Residential Environment 


For the fifty-six communities, by choosing locations that already contain 
some of the elements, by building needed new facilities, by zoning, clear- 
ance, and renewal, the Plan would provide each with a center containing 
an intermediate shopping center, library, satellite health clinic, and sites 
for voluntary agencies. A secondary school and playfield would be located 
nearby. The Plan thus attempts to make the city a better place to live by 
the maximum distribution of all those facilities which enrich individual 
and family life in the local area. 

“Properly understood, the neighborhood is a small territorial unit of 
known size and population which can be used as a framework for rational 
and effective planning in residential areas. Its principal elements are the 
nucleus, i.e. the focus of community life, and the boundary. 

“The internal character of the neighborhood is determined by its social 
purpose, which is to provide a healthful environment for family and per- 
sonal life. The ideal neighborhood will be that area protected from the 
hazards of traffic and other disturbing influences, within which are located 
the facilities necessary for primary group living such as the elementary 
school, indoor and outdoor recreation, a community building for youth and 
adult assembly. Insofar as possible, these facilities will be located in such 
a way as to complement each other, comprise a community center, ensure 
convenient access, and stimulate participation in group life by all residents. 

“Institutions belonging to the focus should, of course, be located as close 
to the geographical center as possible. On the other hand, facilities belong- 
ing to higher levels of community, for example district parks, swimming 
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pools, branch libraries, and the like, are better located off center or in 
centers at the next higher level in the hierarchy to make them more 
accessible. 

“Because the neighborhood must be free of traffic, it will find its most 
frequent boundary in the arterial street. From this it follows that the size 
of the neighborhood depends on arterial spacing. As spacing varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, the size of the neighborhood must also vary. 

“The question arises as to how close arterials can be without impairing 
the function of residence which is to take place between them. In other 
words, how small can a neighborhood be? The answer requires considera- 
tion of both the penetration of noise, dirt, and fumes, and the danger to 
children of injury by automobiles. For typical medium density residential 
areas, a distance of three city blocks between major arterials [about 0.2 
miles] is considered minimum to ensure health. A distance of half a mile is 
desirable to protect children from the hazards of arterial traffic. With such 
spacing in the denser areas of the city, at least, no children should have to 
cross arterials to reach an elementary school or playground. 

“The opposite question is how large can neighborhoods be without dis- 
couraging motorists from using arterials rather than local streets for long 
trips. In this regard, spacing at 0.7 miles would appear to be the maximum 
tolerable distance; while 0.5 miles is necessary for convenient transit access” 
so that no resident need walk too far to reach a bus or rail-rapid-transit line. 

Therefore, “areas smaller than 0.2 miles in one dimension should be 
assigned to nonresidential use or nonfamily residential use. Areas larger in 
one dimension than 0.7 miles should be reduced through their bounding 
arterials, or by some other means.” Where arterials consist of a pair of 
one-way streets, they may be the minimum of 0.2 miles apart; the tradi- 
tional pair separated by one block creates unbearable conditions for the 
sandwiched residential land. 

Traffic on local streets must be inhibited both by attracting it to arterials 
and by designs that discourage it—closed, interrupted, and loop streets are 
examples. 


Transportation and Recreation 


The transportation plan is the key to the success of the Plan as a whole. 
The transportation plant has been redesigned to achieve efficiency and 
economy of operation by separating competing or incompatible uses and 
combining complementary or noncompeting uses. Interchangeability 
among facilities and types of transportation, including the port and air- 
ports, has been a major consideration. Most important, the Plan attempts 
to channel and control traffic so that it serves each area and activity ef- 
fectively and appropriately. 

One of the aims of the Plan is to attract as many travelers as possible 
away from private automobiles to rail and bus transit, by making it as con- 
venient, accessible, cheap, and pleasant as possible. Ten miles of new rail- 
rapid-transit lines will be constructed, as well as a downtown commuter 
railroad loop to replace the existing main terminals. [An experiment in sub- 
sidization of commuter railroads is already under way in Philadelphia. See 
Current, June 1960, page 8] The road program, which has already made 
substantial progress, involves development of 500 miles of arterial streets 
and highways and 95 miles of limited-access expressways, laid out both 
radially and in four concentric loops, with the outermost loop 10 miles out. 

Extensive expansion of recreation facilities is essential to the health of 
the city. The Plan proposes a playground for every 11,000 to 12,000 resi- 
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dents, all located in residential areas. This program calls for elimination ot 
eighteen existing playgrounds, retention of seventy-five, expansion of 
twenty, and acquisition of eighty-two totally new sites. The playgrounds 
will be located with regard to population density and to neighborhood and 
community contours. One eight-to-twenty-acre playfield is proposed for 
every five or six playgrounds; some of the existing twenty-six require expan- 
sion, and fourteen new fields are planned. 

The Plan also proposes local parks in new neighborhoods and in old 
neighborhoods undergoing renewal; nine new district and two new regional 
parks in addition to the present eleven and six; and addition of 83,000 
acres of state and county parkland to the existing 17,000 acres in the region 
—mostly in the adjacent counties. Three new marinas and at least three new 
public golf courses are planned. 

“Public recreation areas, such as playgrounds or small parks, are gen- 
erally considered to serve the neighborhood as a whole, but the greenway 
concept distributes open spaces to subareas of a neighborhood while or- 
ganizing the facilities of the neighborhood. The greenway is a strip of open 
space, connecting residential areas with local community facilities, such as 
a church or school. At some points along its length the greenway may con- 
sist of a paved walkway shaded by trees; at other points it may be much 
wider, planted in grass and shrubs, with a narrow walkway running through 
it. Greenways are needed where private yards are small and residents have 
no relief from the monotony of brick and concrete. The development of 
greenways will be an important part of residential renewal.” 


Clearance and Density 


The Plan proposes to clear residential and commercial uses out of in- 
dustrial areas, rehabilitate and clear obsolete or deteriorated industrial 
structures, and develop several large tracts of largely vacant land for new 
industrial use. “The Plan locates these new industrial areas in large blocks 
placed so that access from arterials and expressways does not pass through 
adjoining residential areas. The size of each district offers a large variety 
of jobs, but none of the districts will overload the traffic system sustaining 

“In addition to the large-scale clearance to create new or expanded 
industrial districts in central areas, the Plan proposes the application of 
urban renewal on a spot basis to provide improved access, room for park- 
ing, or for expansion of existing industries that are being strangled by their 
surroundings. Industrial districts have been rounded out in areas of recent 
development and healthy older areas. The new land provided here [a total 
increase from 18 per cent of the city’s land area to about 25 per cent] is 
obtained partly from vacant acreage and partly through shifts from other 
uses. Of the latter, certain parcels can be obtained without public inter- 
vention, but most of them must go through the redevelopment process if 
the benefits of clear separation and adequate buffers between industry and 
other uses are to be obtained.” 

In 1950, residential and related (e.g. churches) land occupied 52 per 
cent of the developed area of the city. By 1980 it is proposed to reduce the 
proportion to 48 per cent. Yet the total acreage will increase from 34,000 
to 41,000 acres, with the addition of 8,000 of the city’s 20,000 vacant acres 
and diversion of more than 1,000 acres now occupied by industry, com- 
merce, and institutions and semi-public uses. Major emphasis will be on 
neighborhood density reduction both by addition of recreation space and 
by large-scale clearance and rebuilding at lower densities. Densities will 
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range from sixty or more units per acre in Center City to less than twenty 
about six miles or more from the center. More than one quarter of the city’s 
existing dwelling units (600,000 in 1950) will be removed—116,000 to 
make way for changes in land use, 42,000 simply because they are sub- 
standard, Another 70,000 units require rehabilitation. 

Since the Plan will hold the city’s population to about 2,250,000, the 
substantial expected growth of the metropolitan population will be entirely 
suburban. Thus heavy out-migration from the city is assured, if only by 
natural rates of increase. Recently this outflow has consisted mainly of 
middle- and upper-income whites. If both the total metropolitan popula- 
tion and the proportion of it that is nonwhite increase as expected, and if 
the city continues to house 78 per cent of the region’s nonwhites, the city’s 
nonwhite population will rise from about 24 per cent to 40 or 45 per cent 
by 1980. 

What actually happens will depend largely on whether racial discrimina- 
tion and low incomes continue to keep nonwhites out of the suburbs; it is 
expected that these factors will diminish somewhat. But it is an objective 
of the plan to foster a healthy balance of income groups, family sizes, and 
races. The only way to achieve such a balance within the city is to keep 
residential density down and improve the environment. 


The Factor of Timing 


Proper timing and coordination are essential to the success of the Plan. 
Early construction of facilities which produce savings in municipal operat- 
ing expenses, for example, will free more revenues for the rest of the pro- 
gram. The quality of the residential environment must be improved and the 
full range of facilities and amenities must be expanded if the exodus of 
upper- and middle-income families to the suburbs is to be checked. If it is 
not checked, erosion of the tax base will reduce the city’s ability to finance 
improvements. 

Transportation improvements bring in no direct revenues, but more 
efficient and convenient transportation is a prerequisite for almost every 
aspect of a city’s health, including the economic activity and the land values 
that produce revenues. Many types of redevelopment are impossible unless 
the areas are served by expressways; but construction of expressways before 
the areas they are designed to serve are ready will attract development in 
exactly the opposite direction. (Comprehensive Plan for the City of 
Philadelphia) 


A GENUINE COMMUNITY 


Britain’s modern planning emphasis on self-contained cities and towns, 
surrounded and separated by “green belts,” makes bad problems worse, 
according to a survey by The Observer. 


“The most fundamental problem facing the planner today is that the 
concept of the ‘town’ is out of date. . . . The great industrial city is now a 
kind of caricature of the archetypal town: economic life is still largely ad- 
ministered from the center, and a vague sense of community persists; 
people still think of themselves as Londoners or Mancunians. But in real 
human terms, the cities haye almost totally lost their community function. 

“Loneliness is one of the most widespread ills of urban living today. 
The only real remaining community function of the city is to provide a 
center for the ‘evening out’” and department stores. 
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Yet “people still have a deep need te feel grouped round some kind of 
a center. It is no accident that figures of speech relating to the idea of 
community so often include the word ‘circle’—the family circle, the circle 
of friends, diplomatic and business circles, etc. But it makes no sense to- 
day to talk of ‘London circles’ or even ‘Stoke-on-Trent circles.’ These 
places are bigger than human communities.” 

Britain’s “New Towns have been consciously planned as groups of 
communities or ‘neighborhoods.’ But the size of the neighborhood is 
10,000-12,000 people, and is based on the number of families needed to 
support a school. It is too large a unit for a genuine community of 
‘neighbors.’ 

“A few hundred families—a ‘community cluster’—should be the basic 
unit for planning housing. Such a cluster may be ‘low density’—spread 
out with private gardens, or packed tightly in flats in city centers. The 
clusters themselves can be close together, or separated by open country, 
as in the traditional village. . . . 

“Some useful beginnings are now being made in this direction. The 
idea of the ‘precinct,’ where people can walk while vehicles are kept out, 
is beginning to take hold.” Small houses present social and architectural 
difficulties that town centers and apartment buildings do not, but the 
solution could already be seen in the Georgian and Regency squares: 
blocks of houses, served from behind by mews, facing magnificent open 
gardens which all the occupiers can enjoy. 

“Within the ‘community cluster,’ then, the main means of transport 
should be human legs. . . . The next question is how the ‘clusters’ should be 
linked to one another. 

“At present, they are automatically grouped in larger circles. . . . Here, 
perhaps, is the point where the most radical new departures could be 
made. The concentric arrangement of estates, suburbs and towns is behind 
many of our worst planning troubles. A kind of urban eczema spreads 
across the countryside. Small pimples spring up, spread along the roads, 
and eventually coalesce to form large sore patches. But with modern 
transport, the community clusters could just as well be arranged in 
straight lines.” Expansion could take place dynamically without affecting 
existing cities. Similar ideas have been put forward by Arturo Soria y Mata 
in 1882, and more recently by Le Corbusier and Doxiades. 

“A ‘linear necklace’ of community clusters need never be more than 
six or seven miles wide. It would be served by express motorways and 


electric train services which would pay for themselves since they would 


be used more consistently in both directions during the day. 

“The clusters would be interspersed with electrically powered indus- 
trial areas, and with high density shopping, administrative, commercial 
and entertainment centers. The countryside would be at everyone’s 
back door, and wedges of agricultural land could be allowed to push in 
between the clusters of the belt to help each community to feel self- 
contained and create contrast. . . . 

“Ordinary roads, with unrestricted access, where vehicles can stop and 
start where they like, are a direct invitation to build. [But] if the railway 
and motorway are accessible only at each community cluster, travel be- 
tween clusters is much quicker than travel to and from points in the sur- 
rounding countryside. This provides a strong economic incentive to con- 
fine development to community clusters near the motorway entrances 
and railway stations rather than spreading it over the countryside in 
between.” (“Must Britain Be a Mess?” The Observer, June 19, 1960) 
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THE LOS ANGELES STORY 


“Los Angeles has paced the nation in making way for the private auto- 
mobile. Its expressway system is the most highly developed in the country. 
Its mass commuter lines have been abandoned, and its transit services 
reduced to token facilities. One result may be seen [below] in a map 
[prepared for] the Urban Land Institute: two thirds of the Los Angeles 
downtown area is now devoted to expressways, streets and off-street park- 
ing.” Only the white areas on the map are available for other uses. (Balti- 
more Sun, Sept. 19, 1960) 
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Growth of 
specialization 


THE FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE 


Advanced knowledge in various fields as it may affect agriculture is analyzed 
by specialists at Stanford Research Institute in California. 


AS A BUSINESS OPERATION 


An agricultural economist at the Stanford Research Institute reports the 
dominant trends in farming. 


“By the end of the century the United States will probably have only 
300,000 to 400,000 commercial farms, a decline of three-fourths from the 
1.7 million in 1960. Yet the future of the ‘survivors’ looks bright. 

“These fewer but larger farms will probably produce over 90 per cent of 
the expected $43 billion worth of farm product, or an output of some 
$100,000 per commercial farm. This compares to some $14,000 in 1960. 
Yet, due to further mechanization, the average commercial farm forty 
years hence will employ no more labor than in 1960. This means that labor 
productivity can be expected to go up a fantastic 500 to 600 per cent. 

“Commercial farmsteads will be laid out and run like highly mechanized 
industrial plants. Crop and livestock production will be integrated into a 
comprehensive materials handling and marketing system. The independent 
family farmer will hire management counseling, which, with the aid of 
electronic computers, will help him program the operation of the entire 
farm system so as to achieve lowest unit costs of production. The computer 
will indicate—for each production season—which crops should be grown, 
where, in what quantities, when they should be fed to what livestock, 
and when and where marketed for greatest return. 

“Farmers will need far greater managerial training. The ‘art’ of farming 
will retreat further and be replaced by the increasing precision of science. 
Farming experience for the beginner will be less important than technical 
know-how. It will take more skill and understanding of fundamental rela- 
tionships to apply biological controls to the more highly bred, more tem- 
peramental livestock, and to the high yielding but more sensitive plants. 
Mistreatment of animals, plants, or automated machines will lose more 
dollars in a minute than a farmer can now earn in a year. More emphasis 
will be placed on management accountancy and control. This is already 
apparent in large-scale broiler businesses where a fraction of a cent a pound 
in production costs is the difftrence between profit and loss. . . . 

“More custom services will be used. Because of the high machinery in- 
vestment and skill needed for some farm operations, such as weeding by 
radiation and application of new fertilizers, independent farmers will make 
more use of specialized custom operators who possess the equipment and 
know-how. Farm electronics maintenance men will be as available as 
veterinarians are now. 

“In other words, the independent farmer will become more of a ‘manu- 
facturer,’ assembling ‘packages of technology’ produced by others on a 
custom basis. He will use vast amounts of credit, buy and produce to more 
exact specifications, avail himself of established services. Farm supply 
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organizations will be larger, more specialized and offer many services with 
their products. 

“The commercial farmer’s growing ability to hire (rent) resources rather 
than own them will tend to decrease his overhead (fixed) cost and increase 
the proportion of total unit costs represented by out-of-pocket (variable) 
costs. This will make the supply of farm products more elastic because the 
individual farmer will be able to adjust production rather promptly to price 
changes. Also, being closely connected with the food processor, the indi- 
vidual farmer’s delivery contract will probably call for different quantities 
depending on prices. Or maybe output will be controlled by nation-wide 
marketing agreements so as to influence price. All these controls are devia- 
tions from traditional free competition. 

“Because it will be increasingly difficult to enter,commercial farming, 
profits will probably rise. It will then become economically feasible for 
farmers to sponsor their own applied research, and rely on the govern- 
ment primarily for basic research. This is probably happening already, i.e., 
over the last couple of decades funds spent by private companies (suppliers 
of farm chemicals, feeds, and equipment) on applied research are increas- 
ing in relation to government funds for research. . . . 

“In addition to the ‘farm boss,’ there will be managers, many of whom 
will live with their families on the farms. The traditional fellowship of the 
‘family farm’ will perhaps disappear. Mechanized harvesting will all but 
displace seasonal workers. The part-time farmer will be either transferring 
in or out of farming, or engaged in supplementing his city income, or en- 
riching his leisure. Farmers’ organizations will be incorporated groups de- 
voted to furthering efficiency of production and distribution. 

“All this is not science fiction. In fact, in California the future of Ameri- 
can commercial family farming is already history.” (“Trends Within the 
Agricultural Industry,” Journal of the Stanford Research Institute, Third 
Quarter, 1960) 


AS A TECHNOLOGY 


A chemical engineer at the Southern California Laboratories of the Stan- 
ford Research Institute pictures the automated, electronic farms of the 
future—on land and water. 


“If one considers what could be the ultimate in agricultural engineering, 
one concludes that agriculture as presently practiced will eventually disap- 
pear.... 

“As mechanization increases so does the demand for energy on the 
farm. Present forms of energy conversion and transmission appear to be 
satisfactory for large fixed operations but innovations are likely for mobile 
equipment. . . . The fuel cell . . . may eventually provide electrical power 
for the faune farm factory, using, perhaps, fuel —— on the farm as a 
supplemental crop or waste materials. . 

“Electronic devices have not yet Baie eeplted extensively to farming. 
They will, however, play an important role in farm system development, 
such as for the remote control of tractors, harvesters, and similar equipment. 
This equipment may be observed by television and the operations con- 
trolled through telemetered commands. Eventually . . . the farm may be an 
entirely electronically programed system in which the crops or animals 
themselves telemeter into the central computer a continuous record of their 
performance, indicating their need for feed, fertilizer, water, harvesting, 
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etc. On command from the computer, the remote-controlled or self-pro- 
gramed equipment will perform its required task (feeding, fertilizing, ir- 
rigating, harvesting, etc.).... 

“Products will be processed, graded, and packaged under computer 
direction. This could include automatic milking of cows, recording produc- 
tion and state of health of each animal, correcting the animal’s diet, mixing 
the feed and feeding the animal. Egg production could be continuously 
monitored, the eggs graded electronically, cleaned, and packaged. 

“With animals, it will probably be more economical to have large station- 
ary farm factories with the animal coming to the factory. . . . In the case of 
large-acreage crops, it may prove more economical to have the factory come 
to the field for harvest and processing. Either way, the material handling 
involved between raw materials and product must be decreased for efficient 
operation. Thus, in the case of vegetables, an electronically controlled 
combine would move over the field, sense and harvest the mature units, 
clean, grade, process, package and probably freeze, or sterilize, the 
product. 

“After the ‘ultimate’ of systemization on the ‘land’ farm is reached, the 
land itself becomes the limiting factor (assuming we have reached the ulti- 
mate in crop yield also). The demands of increasing population will make 
it necessary to utilize less desirable land. Trace-clement deserts would be 
likely subjects. There, although water is adequate, a lack of essential trace 
elements (iron, magnesium, copper, zinc, manganese, molybdenum, boron, 
chloride, cobalt, and others) leaves the land barren. In some areas, addition 
of certain of these elements to the soil has produced fertile land for both 
crops and animals. In Australia alone, 300 million acres (460,000 square 
miles) of land could be recovered. 

“Similar recovery could be made from the vast deserts of western United 
States. Certainly, with adequate and cheap water, many acres could be 
converted into valuable farm land. Most of these areas have high salt con- 
tents and so need much water to wash the salts below the plant root zone. 
Plants with high salt tolerance might be developed for these areas... . 

“Virtually nothing has been done to ‘farm’ the ocean. We cannot even 
begin to speculate on the value this might have for man in the future since 
we know so little about it. However, the productive capacity of the ocean is 
astonishing. For example, it has been estimated that 1,000 pounds of plant 
plankton support 100 pounds of animal plankton which in turn supports 10 
pounds of whale which supports 1 pound of man. Based on the whale popu- 
lation and the area of the whale feeding grounds only, an estimated 1350 
million tons of animal plankton are produced each year. This amounts to a 
yicld of over 1,000 pounds per acre of animal plankton or 10,000 pounds 
per acre of plant plankton. Although the ocean contains 5 to 10 times the 
living matter of the land, it furnishes-less than one per cent of man’s food. 

“It may become the responsibility of the agricultural engineer to learn to 
harvest and process these plankton for man’s use, thus circumventing the 
energy loss in the present multistep cycle. This may result in electronically 
controlled floating factories locating and recovering the plankton . . . and 
processing [it] to suitable edible forms for man. 

“Increasing demands for food and products will bring about even simpler 
farm systems. Instead of taking equipment to a field, crops will be grown in 
huge farm factories consisting of floors of hydroponic tanks with the crops 
grown on an endless screen belt. Under computer control, the plant’s envi- 
ronment, temperature, light, humidity, food, etc. at each stage of its growth 
will be varied to attain the maximum efficiency of production. The plant, 
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when mature, will then pass into the processing section of the plant and be 
graded, processed, packaged, and shipped. 

“The crops produced might not bear any resemblance to those now 
known as they will be developed for maximum production in continuous 
processing. 

“The final step in our farm system development is now just a short step 
after the previous steps have been made. Assuming a method of controlling 
plant synthesis will be found, the final factory then will evolve as nothing 
but a chemical factory that will take the place of crops and farm. The 
efficiency of a factory to conduct the reaction of photosynthesis and the 
subsequent steps to produce our basic products will be far beyond that 
obtainable in living plants. The expenditure of energy formerly required 
for plowing, harvesting, movement of crops, processing and preserving will 
no longer be necessary. The basic raw materials will be carbon dioxide from 
the air or from limestone, water and energy. These will combine to produce 
initially sugars and oxygen. The sugars will then be further processed to 
food, fiber, oils, etc. The energy required for the process could be supplied 
by solar collecting devices or from nuclear sources. A similar system will 
produce the necessary protein and protein derivatives. Through these two 
systems, we will be able to supply all of the needs of man for food, fiber, 
oils, drugs, etc., with only an expenditure of energy.” (“Agriculture—An 
Engineering View,” Journal of the Stanford Research Institute, Third 
Quarter, 1960) 


AS A SCIENTIFIC OPERATION 


The manager of the Agricultural Research Center at the Stanford Re- 
search Institute predicts greater contributions by the physical sciences to 
agricultural technology. 


“Agriculture in one sense can be regarded as man’s exploitation of the 
products of one chemical reaction, photosynthesis. In this reaction water 
and carbon dioxide, in the presence of light and the green coloring matter 
of plants, chlorophyll, are converted into oxygen and sugar. The sugar then 
reacts or combines with certain elements obtained from the soil through a 
series of chemical reactions to form the entire gamut of the agricultural 
products utilized by man... . 

“The photosynthetic reaction occurs naturally only in the green plant. 
Plants are the middleman in converting the sun’s energy into food for man 
and his animal companions and into stored fuels. However, research is 
being directed toward the elimination of the plant as the middleman, and 
the use of the sun’s energy directly to produce sugar. From this sugar, other 
compounds and materials needed by man for his activities can be produced 
chemically. Thus, we eventually may rely on plants only for specialty prod- 
ucts such as foods of unusual flavor and texture. 

“Once this has occurred, some new features will have to be added to the 
century-old carbon-cycle diagrams that have graced college textbooks of 
biology. This development of artificial photosynthesis will be the greatest 
contribution that the physical and biological scientist working jointly can 
make to agriculture. Eventually, therefore, for food man may rely on a 
chemical reaction directly, rather than one that occurs in a living medium. 
So, agriculture may become primarily a physical science instead of a 
biological one.” (“The Physical Sciences in Agriculture,” Journal of the 
Stanford Research Institute, Thir! Quarter, 1960) 
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Functions of 
the council 


PROTECTING THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
A PROPOSAL FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Mr. Goldberg is the general counsel of the United Steelworkers of 
America and a special counsel to the AFL-CIO. 


“I propose that the new administration establish a permanent National 
Council of Labor-Management Advisers. This council should be tripartite, 
composed of an equal number of representatives of labor, management, and 
the public. The Secretary of Labor, Secretary of Commerce, and Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers should be ex-officio members. 

“To ensure the participation of top representatives of labor and manage- 
ment, the members of the council should not be expected to serve full time, 
but to devote as much time as the important functions of the council re- 
quire. The council, however, should have a permanent and adequate full- 
time staff, recruited, like the members of the council, on a tripartite basis. 
The council should advise the President. Its value would reside in the fact 
of its being a Presidential council, close to and working for the President. 

“This proposal has nothing in common with any form of corporative 
state, for the council should not have any political or legislative functions. 
It should not interfere with our established and tried methods of collective 
bargaining or take over or infringe on the functions of either labor or man- 
agement. Essentially, its function should be to bring the experience and 
wisdom of labor, management, and public experts in the field to the great 
problems presented to labor, management, and the country by the cold war 
and automation. Its goal should be to restore a desperately needed sense of 
common purpose. 

“The council should seek to recommend bold and imaginative pro- 
grams to encourage the nation’s economic growth and health, and to ad- 
vance both our business enterprise and our labor movement. It should seek 
to develop programs for reconciling the great benefits to be derived from 
automation and the great burdens in human terms that develop from the 
impact of automation... . 

“In addition to this role of advising and recommending programs to the 
President for submission to Congress, the council should formulate pro- 
grams for management and labor to follow in advancing industrial peace 
and minimizing industrial conflict. One of the means for doing this might be 
by providing a continuing and expanded basis for the labor-management 
meetings now under way. The council might provide the staff for these 
meetings and the studies necessary for constructive recommendations. It 
might extend these conferences so they will take place both on an industrial 
and on a local level, thus ensuring the participation of leaders of labor and 
management in the various industries and localities. 

“Such a council might well consider the advisability of convening peri- 
odic and enlarged White House conferences of labor and management 
which would bring to Washington the people who work day by day in 
those areas. White House conferences have made significant contributions 
in the fields of education and social security. Similar White House confer- 
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ences on labor-management problems could contribute greatly to a better 
climate. ... 

“It must be emphasized that the handling of emergency disputes should 
be only one and not the main purpose of the council, which should be to 
advise the President in the development of constructive policies. . . . 

“Both in developing policies and in facing emergencies, the authority of 
the Presidency is needed. This authority can be greatly and wisely strength- 


- ened when it enjoys the support and advice of all the interests involved.” 


(“Suggestion for a New Labor Policy,” The Reporter, Sept. 15, 1960) 


A PROPOSAL FOR CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Mr. Smith, a free-lance writer, was editor of the National Better Business 
Bureau’s monthly service, Do’s and Don'ts in Advertising Copy. 


The government could stop all forms of false and misleading advertising 
by the creation of a single agency, such as a Federal Advertising Com- 
mission, that would combine the surveillance of advertising now carried 
on by four federal agencies—the Federal Trade Commission, the Food and 
Drug Administration, the Federal Communications Commission and the 
Post Office Department. 

The new agency should have the power to enforce “a blanket prohibi- 
tion against the use of deception in labeling, printed ads, radio and TV 
advertising and mail promotion.” It should also have access to the facilities 
of the U.S. Public Health Service for testing and research in connection 
with advertising claims. 

It would also need broader injunctive powers than those now possessed 
by the Federal Trade Commission, which can only seek an injunction when 
there is a “clear and present danger to public health.” This is not enough, 
since false claims do not necessarily endanger public health. In addition, the 
government never succeeds in curtailing more than a fraction of the false 
and misleading claims made in drug promotion because lengthy procedures 
must be initiated against each offender. 

With proper injunctive power, the government could, after establishing 
the falsity of claims made, check any further use of similar claims by other 
advertisers by injunction. 

Also, it would save the government much in time and money if the bur- 
den of proof were shifted from the government to the advertiser. “The 
advertiser should have to prove the claims are true before he can make 
them, just as he must now prove that the product is safe.” 

If a new agency is not set up, power over food, drug, cosmetic and tobac- 
co advertising should be vested in the Food and Drug Administration. “The 
FDA could then apply the same standards to drug advertising [for ex- 
ample] that it now does to drug labeling.” 

New drugs should be monitored by a panel of experts set up by FDA 
and their release for commercial promotion not permitted if they perform 
no significant new medical function. 

Finally, “the consumer should have a more immediate voice in govern- 
ment.” The President should create an office of Consumer Counsel to the 
President, patterned after similar offices already established in several 
states. The functions of this office would be to bring a spokesman for con- 
sumer interests to Cabinet meetings, to advise on the impact of proposed 
legislation or executive actions on the consumer, to investigate and to 
warn the public about commercial abuses. (The Health Hucksters) 
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EDUCATION FOR WHAT AND HOW 


THE LEARNING PROCESS 


In September 1959, the National Academy of Sciences brought together 
thirty-five scientists and educators to examine the fundamental processes 
involved in imparting to primary and secondary school students a sense 
of the substance and method of science. Dr. Bruner, professor of psychology 
at Harvard University and director of the conference, reports on some of 
its conclusions in a book entitled The Process of Education. 


“The first object of any act of learning, over and beyond the pleasure it 
may give, is that it should serve us in the future. . .. There are two ways in 
which learning serves the future. One is through its specific applicability to 
tasks that are highly similar to those we originally learned to perform.” This 
specific transfer of training could “be called the extension of habits or 
associations.” 

A second way “is through what is conveniently called nonspecific trans- 
fer or, more accurately, the transfer of principles and attitudes. In essence, 
it consists of learning initially not a skill but a general idea, which can then 
be used as a basis for recognizing subsequent problems as special cases of 
the idea originally mastered. This type of transfer is at the heart of the 
educational process. . . . 

“The continuity of learning that is produced by the second type of 
transfer . . . is dependent upon mastery of the structure of the subject mat- 
ter.” Structure can be defined by examples from mathematics and lan- 
guage. “Algebra is a way of arranging knowns and unknowns in equations 
so that the unknowns are made knowable. The three fundamentals involved 
in working with these equations are commutation, distribution, and as- 
sociation. Once a student grasps the ideas embodied by these three funda- 
mentals, he is in a position to recognize wherein ‘new’ equations to be 
solved are not new at all, but variants on a familiar theme. Whether the 
student knows the formal names of these operations is less important for the 
transfer than whether he is able to use them. 

“The often unconscious nature of learning structures is perhaps best illus- 
trated in learning one’s native language. Having grasped the subtle struc- 
ture of a sentence, the child very rapidly learns to generate many other 
sentences based on this model though different in context from the original 
sentence learned. And having mastered the rules of transforming sentences 
without altering their meaning... the child is able to vary his sentences 
much more widely. Yet, while young children are able to use the structural 
rules of English, they are certainly not able to say what the rules are.” 

Teaching specific topics whether in science or the humanities without 
making clear their structural principles “is uneconomical in several deep 
senses. In the first place, such teaching makes it exceedingly difficult for the 
student to generalize from what he has learned to what he will encounter 
later. In the second place, learning that has fallen short of a grasp of gen- 
éral principles has little reward in terms of intellectual excitement. The 
best way to create interest in a subject is to render it worth knowing, which 
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means to make the knowledge gained usable in one’s thinking beyond the 
the situation in which the learning has occurred. Third, knowledge one has 
acquired without sufficient structure to tie it together is knowledge that is 
likely to be forgotten. An unconnected set of facts has a pitiably short half- 
life in memory.” 

In addition, only by “constantly re-examining material taught in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools for its fundamental character” is one able “to 
narrow the gap between ‘advanced’ knowledge and ‘elementary’ knowl- 
edge. Part of the difficulty now found in the progression from primary 
school through high school to college is that material learned earlier is 
either out of date or misleading by virtue of its lagging too far behind de- 
velopments in a field.” 

To design curricula with structural principles in mind, “to have the basic 
subjects rewritten and their teaching materials revamped,” will require the 
best scholarly minds aided “by outstanding elementary and secondary 
school teachers, and, for special purposes, by professional writers, film 
makers, designers.” 

Inherent in this discussion is “the hypothesis that any subject can be 
taught effectively in some intellectually honest form to any child at any 
stage of development. It is a bold hypothesis and an essential one. . .. No 
evidence exists to contradict it; considerable evidence is being amassed 
that supports it. 

“What is most important for teaching basic concepts is that the child be 
helped to pass progressively from concrete thinking to the utilization of 
more conceptually adequate modes of thought. But it is futile to attempt 
this by presenting formal explanations based on a logic that is distant from 
the child’s manner of thinking and sterile in its implications for him. Much 
teaching in mathematics is of this sort. The child learns not to under- 
stand mathematical order, but rather to apply certain devices or recipes 
without understanding their significance or connectedness. They are not 
translated into his way of thinking. Given this inappropriate start, he is 
easily led to believe that the important thing is for him to be ‘accurate’— 
though accuracy has less to do with mathematics than computation. 

“Perhaps the most striking example of this type of thing is to be found 
in the manner in which the high school student meets Euclidian geometry 
for the first time, as a set of axioms and theorems, without having had some 
experience with simple geometric configurations and the intuitive means 
whereby one deals with them. If the child were earlier given the concepts 
and strategies in the form of intuitive geometry at a level he could easily 
follow, he might be far better able to grasp deeply the meaning of the 
theories and axioms to which he is exposed later.” 

Further, as Dr. Birbel Inhelder of Geneva’s Institut Rousseau states in 
her memorandum prepared for the Conference, “It seems highly arbitrary 
and very likely incorrect to delay the teaching, for example, of Euclidian or 
metric geometry until the end of the primary grades, particularly when 
projective geometry has not been given earlier. So too with the teaching of 
physics, which has much in it that can be profitably taught at an inductive 
or intuitive level much earlier. Basic notions in these fields are perfectly 
accessible to children of seven to ten years of age, provided that they are 
divorced from their mathematical expression and studied through materials 
that the child can handle himself.” 

From this follows the need to rearrange the shape and sequence of learn- 
ing episodes for children. Certain subjects taught to young children should 
be planned so that “the child generates information on his own, which he 
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can check or evaluate against the sources, getting more information in the 
process.” In addition, there is the need to link learning episodes through 
“interest, curiosity and discovery” rather than by the currently accented 
method of reward and punishment, for “where grades are used as a substi- 
tute for the reward of understanding, it may well be that learning will 
cease as soon as grades are no longer given—at graduation.” 

Finally, episodes should be linked in a “spiral curriculum” in which the 
intuitive understanding of early years is redeveloped into conceptual in- 
sight. “What matters is that later teaching build upon earlier reactions. . . . 

“Tn contrast to analytic thinking, intuitive thinking characteristically does 
not advance in careful, well-defined steps. Indeed, it tends to involve 
maneuvers based scemingly on an implicit perception of the total problem. 
The thinker . . . rarely can provide an adequate account of how he obtained 
his answer. ... Usually, intuitive thinking rests on familiarity with the 
domain of knowledge involved, and with its structure, which makes it pos- 
sible for the thinker to leap about, skipping steps and employing short cuts 
in a manner that requires a later rechecking of conclusions by more analytic 
means, whether deductive or inductive.” 

Intuition, however, should be thought of as complementary to analysis. 
Attention should be paid to its cultivation at all levels of learning. Hunches 
and guesses, two aspects of intuition, should not be penalized automatically 
as a sign that the student has not mastered his classwork. “It is our feeling 
that perhaps a student would be given considerable advantage in his 
thinking ...if he learned that there are alternatives that can be chosen 
that lie somewhere truth and complete silence.” 

Guessing, especially, should not necessarily be marked down as laziness. 
Indeed, it happens occasionally that a well-informed student develops 
“intuitive ways of approaching problems that he cannot explain and that 
the teacher is simply unable to follow or re-create for himself. It is impos- 
sible for the teacher to properly reward or correct such students, and it may 
very well be that it is precisely our more gifted students who suffer. . . .” 

In general, the student “who thinks intuitively may often achieve correct 
solutions, but he may also be proved wrong when he checks or when others 
check on him. Such thinking, therefore, requires a willingness to make 
honest mistakes in the effort to solve problems.” Intuitive thinking is, there- 
fore, the taking of risks, fostering and fostered by “the development of 
self-confidence and courage in the student.” (The Process of Education) 


WHO SHOULD GET SCHOLARSHIPS? 


The director of research and a research assistant for the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation discuss the effect of the concentration of scholar- 
ship funds on the search for talent. (See Current, September 1960, page 9.) 


“A few scholarship granting groups control most of the scholarship funds 
and hence wield considerable power in recruiting intellectual talent.” 

Fifty institutions, which comprise approximately 3 per cent of all under- 
graduate colleges offering scholarship aid, control 34 per cent, or $22,571,- 
422 of all undergraduate scholarship funds offered by colleges. Since the 
same group of colleges receives a lion’s share of student aid available from 
other sources, such as the National Merit Scholarship Corporation and 
federal and state programs, we conclude that these institutions actually 
control half of the available undergraduate scholarship moneys, estimated at 
a total of between $90 and $110 million from all sources, public and private. 
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While scholarship agencies differ in the criteria by which they select 
students to receive aid, students “who come from higher socioeconomic 
groups are more frequently awarded scholarships than students from lower 
classes, whether financial need is a criterion or not, perhaps because the 
former want to attend expensive ‘name’ colleges, whereas the latter are 
content with colleges which are cheaper and less well known.” 

The concentration of scholarship funds in a small number of institutions 
also facilitates an imbalance of talent. The prestigious college with a large 
amount of scholarship money is able to attract a larger proportion of 
talented students; the less prestigious suffers a meager talent supply, there- 
fore producing few outstanding graduates. As a result, the less prestigious 
colleges decline, or at best hold their own. Another result is that large geo- 
graphic areas are depleted of their most promising students; local colleges 
find it difficult to attract the exceptionally talented. “The prestigious insti- 
tutions call this ‘securing adequate geographical representation’ or ‘obtain- 
ing a cross-section of socioeconomic levels.” It entails, however, “the 
denuding of local talent” and, possibly, unnecessary expense for the student 
and his family, “who assume that all prestigious institutions are equally 
good or that only a high-cost institution can bring the child to fruition. . . . 

“The champions of need analysis [a method for determining the amount 
of outside help “needed” by a family to send their child to college] claim 
that scholarship stipends based on need spread funds among promising 
students with limited financial resources. But it is more likely that this 
method spreads funds among students from higher socioeconomic classes 
who want to attend prestigious schools. It is ironic to discover, comparing 
the financial need of students from high and low socioeconomic classes, 
that [the former] frequently have greater ‘financial need’ than [the latter], 
because they select more expensive colleges.” 

The reliance on aptitude and achievement test scores “has led to a rela- 
tively narrow kind of talent-searching—the search for good grade-getters.” 
Such measures are moderately accurate for predicting college grades, but 
they have little relation to post-college achievement. 

Actually, the increasing reliance on academic test scores and grades “may 
eliminate students with unusual creative ability but relatively low academic 
records and test scores.” 

This suggests a way out of the scholarship squeeze created by the con- 
centration of funds in the hands of the prestigious institutions. Colleges 


. “which want to attract a more talented student body might search for stu- 


dents with creative ability as well as high scholastic aptitude. . .. Or more 
conservatively, a college might allot a small percentage of class openings to 
students selected for their potential for creativity without regard to other 
criteria. . . . Institutions which want to change their atmospheres might 
offer scholarships to a small number of promising creative persons who 
might gradually instill a spirit of intellectualism in the student body. Since 
most of the prestigious colleges aim at attracting students whose scores on 
aptitude tests place them in the top 5 per cent of the student population, 
other colleges might concentrate on the slightly less outstanding students: 
those in the 70-95th percentile. Setting a lower income level for aid than 
now used would tend to screen out... students who can attend college 
without outside aid and to pick up more students now overlooked. . . . 
“These changes in emphasis would appear to be in the national interest 
since they would focus our attention on creative persons and on students 
in real financial need. Many studies suggest that most scholarship money 


’ aids the student to go to his first-choice college rather than to his second- 
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or third-choice school. At present, scholarship programs are probably ac- 
complishing two worthwhile goals: they are enabling the student to attend 
his first-choice college and they are rewarding—and thereby making more 
attractive—scholarship and_ intellectualism. But these values must be 
weighed against the goal of directly alleviating talent loss. 

“Grades are probably a good index of persistence, aptitude, and ability 
to play the role of student, but we need a better measure of independent 
achievement and creativity. At present, the student is given good grades 
primarily for his ability to regurgitate the information and opinions fed to 
him by the teacher. Instead of asking, Did the student toe the line submis- 
sively and do all the class assignments? we should ask, Did the student do 
anything creative and significant? Did he, for instance, write a paper 
which shows ability to reorganize and interpret evidence, carry out an 
independent research project, create an outstanding artistic product, or 
show unusual leadership ability in student groups? Of course, many of these 
accomplishments are difficult to evaluate and so rare that only a small 
number of students might be recognized in this way. A more direct method 
of relating grades to creative talent would be to supplement courses with 
problems requiring independent work carried out over a long period of 
time. Although at some institutions, independent study is a frequent re- 
quirement in the junior and senior years, freshman and sophomore students 
need such experience too. The student cannot learn to solve problems 
merely by acquiring background information, reading about techniques, 
and verbalizing his intellectual comprehension. . . . He needs to relate his 
academic activities to the real problems which he will later meet in his 
personal and vocational roles. 

“In short, we must re-examine the use of scholarship aid funds, the 
selection of students, the meaning of grades, the effectiveness of teaching 
practices, and the impact of college training if we are to conserve and 
develop our intellectual and creative resources. Such goals appear to be 
in the best interests of students, colleges, and our national welfare.” (“The 
Concentration of Scholarship Funds and Its Implications for Education,” 
College and University, Summer 1960) 


ALSO NOTED 


The former president of Harvard University, in the second of a series 
of studies of American education made under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, makes some recommendations for the junior 
high school years. 


There is a need for an awareness of the transitional nature of grades 
seven through nine; for coordination of subject matter between junior high 
and high schools; and for being alert to the danger of copying the high 
school in the junior high. “Graduation ceremonies with diplomas and cap 
and gown have no place at the junior high level.” 

High level academic work should be stressed. Some 60 to 70 per cent 
of weekly classroom time ought to be devoted to English (emphasis on 
reading skills and composition), social studies (stress on history and geog- 
raphy), mathematics (including a start on algebra for capable students), 
and science. All pupils should receive instruction in art, music, and physi- 
cal education. Girls should receive instruction in home economics, and boys 
in industrial arts. (Recommendations for Education in the Junior High 
School Years) 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATIONS 
ARE U.S. STUDENTS APATHETIC? 


The president of Students for a Democratic Society, affiliated with the 
League for Industrial Democracy, has traveled to many U.S. campuses to 
help plan student actions, mainly in behalf of racial integration. He was 
graduated last June from the University of Michigan. 


Richard A. Haber “This year has been hailed as the coming of a new student radicalism. 
We have spoken at last, with vigor, idealism and urgency, supporting our 
words with picket lines, demonstrations, money, and even our own bodies. 
We are talking about specifics in terms of right and wrong. The decisiveness 
of our deeds leaves no room for vague notions of progress and the ‘princi- 
; ples’ that rationalize injustice. 

; “Curiously, however, our actions are magnified by both reactionaries and 
liberals; damned by one side, idolized by the other, and understood by 
neither, The sit-ins are seen as a prototype, and the other activities—the 
sympathy pickets, capital punishment, atomic testing—are given an equiv- 
alent value that is not justified. . . . 

“For the first time in memory students have found a sympathetic press 
to publicize their actions. Perhaps it is a press gloating over the extra-legal, 
the deviant and the irresponsible, picking up an isolated instance of student 
rascality, giving it national attention and soon finding it repeated on half 
a dozen campuses. ... The public relations skills of the student activists 
themselves have combined to tell the world about student actions, and so to 
spread the movement: 

“The growing consciousness of the power of studerit movements abroad 

has also encouraged us—we see what they have done and we see that they 
are looking at us. There is nothing we would rather be than a student move- 
ment in European terms, and while we know that we are not, [we are fur- 
ther encouraged by the fact] that our press makes the too facile analogy 
between our uprising and that of the Koreans or Japanese. 
: “But we must not be led into the popular characterizations of our activity 
as ‘spontaneous new mass movement.’ In many of the protests—civil defense, 
capital punishment, the Uphaus conviction—what students did was to 
translate the undramatic campaigns of various adult organizations into 
dramatic student demonstrations. ... These movements were thus neither 
spontaneous nor strictly a student movement—the new thing is that students 
are involved at all. 

Who are “Our enthusiasm for the expressions of student radicalism must be tem- 
the leaders? pered when we look at the student leaders. Many are graduate students no 
longer in school at all. They have participated in radical or liberal activities 
throughout their college years and are not strangers to firmly established 
liberal-left associations. It is this ‘radical fringe’ that is providing the leader- 


¥, ship, the organizational skills and the articulation of the movement. The 
A novelty and the great hope is that other students—undergraduates and those 
not involved with the liberal movement since childhood, are becoming in- 
volved and assuming leadership positions. . . . 
56 
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The sit-ins 
are special 


“Comparatively few students are involved in any form of activity, and 
student action has been restricted to relatively few campuses. Much of the 
activity is disorganized, a great number of projects never get off the ground 
or have to be abandoned for lack of support, and little has penetrated the 
mainstream of campus life. The student action groups have been afflicted 
with the usual petty politics and internal power struggles, producing a 
negative reaction among many students who had often been associated with 
liberal causes. This picture, when seen in the light of the large press, the 
dramatic techniques and the organizational support, must persuade us to a 
fairly modest view of the success of the movement. 

“These are not things to be lightly dismissed. The issues for which we 
have been fighting are so clear and so right, and the commitment we de- 
mand so slight, that we should expect much greater success. It is indicative 
of how far out of step we are with student thinking that our action can be 
so little regarded. The direct action technique, of course, scares off many, 
but its radical flavor is more often used to equivocate commitment and pro- 
crastinate action... . 

“College students are very happy to assent to principles, but they don’t 
want to make anyone unhappy. The campus debate, accordingly, rarely 
focuses on the central moral issues of the movement; it is rather shifted to a 
multitude of peripheral questions that make it unnecessary even to confront 
the issue: Do we have enough information? Have all other channels of 
action been tried? Will we not do more harm than good? And, as a last 
recourse: Is this a matter within our province and do we have the authority 
to take a stand? ... 

“These remarks are not, however, addressed to the‘sit-in movement in the 
South—though they can be extended to the sympathy effort in the North. 
Souther students are calling for an immediate and fundamental change in 
social relations. They have the power in the technique of direct action and 
the inspiration of nonviolence to press their demands with success. They 
have organization and community support—Negro community that is—and, 
in contrast to the North, they have large parts of their student bodies and a 
great number of schools participating. . . . They dramatize convincingly 
that Negroes—young and old—can and must take the leadership in this 
struggle. This is one of the chief factors which set the sit-ins off from 
the rest of the year’s student activity. The justice that these students— 
and their elders—demand is justice for themselves; it is not for some martyr 
or abstract cause or theoretical institution or even for an oppressed brother. 
. . . This alone insures, in one form or another, the continuity of the 
movement. 

“This immediate and personal involvement is not a claim Northern stu- 
dents can offer. The North offers an adaptation of the direct action method 
to a wide range of problems. It remains a method. . . . 

“Nonetheless, the movement in the North has been remarkable. There 
has hardly been a national or international issue on which students have 
not been heard. And if, in absolute terms, whole student bodies have not 
been mobilized, the participation has offered a startling contrast to the 
dreary campus scene of recent years.” 

Several factors have helped produce this renascence, The campus has 
not been altogether quiet in the last few years, but what activity there was 
received little attention. The leaders of the earlier activity concentrated on 
creating a new crop of leaders, and their efforts have paid off. 

The “beat” group—generally detached, cynical, out of sympathy with 
what is going on in the world—has provided some initiative. “But it is the 
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very importance of this group—which is, by definition, out of the main line 
of campus life—that indicates the exceedingly limited appeal of the move- 
ment. This group in time of dissension and irresolution, acts, and in so 
doing, takes the first step toward radicalism—the participation crystallizes 
commitment.” 

Other factors include a reaction against McCarthyism, faddism, “the 
fun of the participation itself, or simply how easy the action is. There is 
nothing easier than picketing, marching, standing in a crowd. And finally 
there is the reaction to the constant pressure to be aware and get active 
and stop being apathetic. 

“In its early stages, student activity is neither very radical nor very pro- 
found social protest. It generally does not go beyond a single issue, or see 
issues as interrelated, or stress that involvement in one issue necessarily 
leads to others. It does not, in short, seek root causes. Strategically, this 
makes sense. On a direct action program it is necessary to get people out. In 
effect, a minimum commitment is sought. The continually expressed fear is 
that someone might be kept away because he doesn’t like the way the 
group thinks on ‘unrelated’ issues: therefore the group doesn’t think on un- 
related issues and this often means that it doesn’t think at all. 

“A direct consequence is the nonpolitical nature of the movement. True, 
the participants would almost all fall to the left of the Republican Party and 
most to the left of the Democratic Party. It is nonpolitical largely because of 
a lack of faith in the political process or in the established instrumentali- 
ties of change, but to these it offers no altemative beyond direct action. It 
operates first on the assumption that whether we are heard or not, the 
issues demand that we speak, and second, that if we speak loud enough and 
in sufficient number, ‘something will happen.’ . . . Direct action is not seen 
as a lever in the total process of social change. 

“We call for disarmament, but we say nothing of what to do with the 
manpower, resources, industrial plant and capital equipment that is tied up 
in the military machine. Problems of poverty, health care, wasted agri- 
cultural and natural resources, meaningless work—these issues arouse stu- 
dents neither to demonstration nor discussion. Even in respect to civil rights, 
we do not speak to the essentials of social equality. 

“This failure to look beyond our own moral position is symptomatic of a 
protest, in contrast to a radical, movement. It may also indicate a certain 
shallowness of conviction when we are forced to seek an operative alterna- 
tive to immorality. This is more than the kind of irresolution we find on the 
Eichmann case by even the staunchest Chessman supporters. The new world 
will be a different world: the dilemma is that we are dissatisfied with what 
it is, but we don’t want or can’t see anything different. 

“In the sympathy movement for the sit-ins, a similar narrowness operates. 
The movement only rarely goes beyond the store front. Attention to com- 
munity relations—to say nothing of student relations—is minimal. If we 
provide the initiative and manpower, our appeal is nonetheless to the 
community, and yet we make little effort to bring massive community in- 
volvement in the movement. 

“These indications of isolation, narrowness and shallowness are neverthe- 
less signs of a vigorous protest movement. It is a movement lacking in per- 
spective, and little oriented to successful social change. It does, however, 
have the appeal, publicity value, manpower and organizational resources to 
serve as a foundation for a movement of more fundamental protest and more 
positive radical direction.” (“From Protest to Radicalism,” Venture, Sep- 
tember 1960. Available through Readers Service ) 
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THE USES OF ART 


THE PUBLIC EYE 


The author of The Affluent Society, an advocate of increased activity 
in the public sector of the U.S. economy, applies his reasoning to the visual 
qualities of public construction. 


“Public buildings have ceased to be a manifestation of community de- 
velopment and prowess. In the last twenty years our public construction has 
become much more utilitarian—much more determinedly practical. We no 
longer build impressive courthouses or city halls. . .. New structures, to the 
extent that they are allowed at all, are square, functional and antiseptic. 
They serve their purpose but no one ever points to them with pride, or, 
indeed, with any other recognizable emotion. 

“The same boxlike glass and stainless steel austerity characterizes our 
hospitals, public garages, police stations and quite a lot of our public hous- 
ing. It has its counterpart in highway engineering and other public construc- 
tion. Only in our airports and occasionally in our schools do we show signs 
of letting ourselves go—of doing something that flatters the public eye and 
nourishes the community pride. 

“There are several reasons for this tendency to become increasingly 
austere at the point in our history when, by all outward evidence, we could 
best afford more. 

“First there is the sad fact that the monuments of one generation become 
the eyesores of the next, and this seems to have been peculiarly the mis- 
fortune of the monuments of the recent past. . . . 

“And in recent times there have been two changes in social attitudes 
toward public works which have affected their position.” In the depression 
years, “public buildings ceased, or all but ceased, to be things that were 
needed, used, and enjoyed. They became, instead, a solution to the un- 
employment problem” and economic troubles. Then in the years following 
World War II, “the state became for many an object of antipathy and sus- 
picion. A doctrine was developed . . . that public consumption was always 
in some degree enforced and hence morally inferior” to private consump- 
tion. 

“This era of false austerity is, I am sure, now coming to a close. The 
ideology that supports it is spurious, and common sense supported by com- 
mon observation is a persistent force. The problem is not whether public 
outlays or private outlays are better, but to maintain a proper balance be- 
tween the two. Good schools, good colleges and good hospitals do not 
curtail liberty. They enlarge it... . 

“One hopeful indication of change, forced even upon an austere Admin- 
istration in Washington, has been in our building in foreign capitals. There, 
of course, we must put our best foot forward. We must win the cold war 
and the hearts of the uncommitted peoples. So there we have been com- 
missioning our most imaginative architects to do new embassies. The re- 
sults have been so interesting and rewarding that our magazines often carry 
pictures of the buildings so Americans can have a glimpse of them, too. 
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“But perhaps this will not always be sufficient. Someone is almost certain 
to suggest that if beauty and elegance are good for foreigners, they may be 
good for Americans as well. If we can do ourselves proud in New Delhi, 
Brussels and London, why not in Washington, New York or Kansas City? 

“I would urge that we should, but let me be more specific. There is no 
case for pointless extravagance in public construction. . .. We have had our 
tryst with Greek revival magnificence; we can now leave that to the Soviets 
who have been going us one better, or rather one worse. But beauty and 
elegance in public construction are not pointless. They do not imply extrava- 
gance. Neither, however, are they cheap. It is my impression that they are 
usually rather expensive. There is an important category of building which 
can best be described as simple but not good. 

“However, the cost of good building is something which we should now 
view accurately. The return on a public structure is not merely the task that 
it facilitates. It is the whole pleasure that it provides the community. A 
building can be very expensive for the function it performs but a rare bar- 
gain for the pleasure it provides. . . . 

“The building should invite as the first question, not “What did it cost?” 
but “Who was the architect?’ And it should arouse controversy; otherwise it 
is almost certainly a failure. As a broad rule, any man who commissions a 
non-controversial building should be turned out of office.” 

In the case of highway engineering, “we have not been excessively con- 
cerned with keeping down costs; highway and traffic improvement is curi- 
ously immune to criticism on grounds of expense.” But the time has come 


. “when charm and beauty must be considered as important as commercial 


efficiency. Wherever travel is for enjoyment or even where enjoyment is an 
important by-product of travel, protection of beauty must take precedence 
over promotion of absolute efficiency. It is not imperative that the road 
which winds pleasantly along the lake or which accepts the contours of the 
valley be widened and straightened in 1962. Those who use it can take a 
little more time.” 

What we need is “a more adequate concept of efficiency. We are acting 
efficiently when we maximize the product for the given expenditure or 
when we adopt the expenditure which maximizes the product. Beauty and 
elegance, and the pleasure that they provide, must be counted as part of the 
product. We are being inefficient if by false economy we deny the com- 
munity pleasure and pride in its achievement or if we fail to see, as in the 
case of the highways, that part of our return is in the form of agreeable 
and uncluttered countryside.” (“For Public and Potent Building,” The 
New York Times Magazine, Oct. 9, 1960) 


THE PUBLIC PURSE 


The art critic of The New Republic suggests three areas for federal activ- 
ity in art. 

“There are few governments that don’t pay a lot more conscious official 
attention to art than ours does. In establishing a continuing government 
program for art on a nonemergency basis, Americans would not be depart- 
ing from any worthwhile tradition of their own. They would be joining in a 
tradition so ancient it helped make civilization. 

“The most important thing to be said about the ‘tradition’ of govern- 
mental noninvolvement in art is that the government and therefore the 
people are involved, whether they want to be or not. Some tax dollars are 
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being spent on art and they’d be spent more intelligently if the official at- 
tention to art were more conscious than it has been. 

“The nonexistence of any voice for art on the bureau or agency level of 

government has caused the waste of some of the inadequate money that 
is spent on art. One way this happens is in the commissioning of works of 
art for federal buildings. While there exists Congressional authorization 
for a given percentage of any architectural budget to be spent on art, this 
percentage is too often absorbed into the other costs of a building for the 
simple reason that nobody gives a damn. For the same reason, a terribly 
high proportion of such art as is commissioned for government buildings is 
piddling stuff, streamlined horses half risen out of concrete waves and mas- 
sive marble maidens holding aloft the symbols of bland indifference to the 
twentieth century. 
Government art “One of the most urgent duties of any new government art project is to 
needn’t be hack see that the American people get full value for money spent on their art and 
full art representation in their buildings. It is only recent custom, not law, 
that says government art must be hack work. 

“A more spectacular involvement of the government in art has been 
evident in the numerous controversies of the last decade-and-a-half over 
American art exhibited abroad under governmental auspices. In every case 
the controversy took the form it did because no one in the government 
spoke for art.” 

At present, the International Council of the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York determines the make-up of American exhibitions at the most im- 
portant international shows. Some of its work “has been brilliant in con- 
ception and execution. But who pays the piper calls the tune and the 
Council’s favorite tune in American art is abstract expressionism, the op- 
posite extreme from the stodgy symbolism of our official monumental art.” 
The situation is that of a private institution, financed by tax-deductible con- 
tributions, performing a public function which the gevernment is to some 
extent paying for and ought.to be performing itself. 


Why not try “We are not going to win the cold war by art exhibitions abroad, but if 
for the best? we do have such exhibitions they should be shaped by government intel- ‘ 
ligence devoted to art, not politics. We are not going to achieve the golden a ia 


age at home by having more or even better murals and statues in our public 
buildings, but if we do have murals and statues, they should be the best 
obtainable; that goal is achieved by hiring the best obtainable artists . . . 
by placing the hiring in the hands of someone who knows the field.” 

Although there is no question but that federal art centers should be 
established in some parts of the country, where local initiative or ability to 
pay is nonexistent, there is no longer a need for a truly national network. 
“We live in a ‘mixed’ economy, public and private. Government art initi- 
ative will certainly work as much as possible through and with existing 
private art institutions. ... 

“There isn’t a major museum in the country that doesn’t have more ma- 
terial than it can hope to exhibit. Much of the material is duplication and 
the museums would be amenable to long-term loans or even to slowly cir- 
culating exhibitions, but the smaller art centers—in colleges, universities and 
libraries as well as in art museums proper—are totally unable to pay for 
either the transportation or the insurance, to say nothing of installation 
changes needed for security. In this area a relatively tiny expenditure of 
federal funds could produce very quick results of new availability of art 
for its public.” (“Federal Aid to Art: Distribution,” The New Republic, 
Aug. 8, 1960) 
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THE QUALITY OF LIFE 


Each month Current publishes a document that seems to the editors of out- 
standing interest. 

This month we publish verbatim extracts from an article by the chairman 
of the English department at the University of Washington, in which dis- 
cussion of dramatic literature merges with social criticism of contemporary 
attitudes toward the quality of life. The article appeared as “Tragedy and 
Melodrama: Speculations on Generic Form” in the Texas Quarterly, Summer 
1960. 

This essay grows out of my sense of a persistent confusion in the use 
of the word tragedy. As critics, of course, we know that we can never 
expect to agree on final definitions that will make possible a consistent 
criticism. But the discrepancies which we can never finally eliminate, 
even in professional usage, have got completely out of hand in popular 
usage. This fact is my starting point, and in this sense, literary criticism 
merges with social criticism. 

The word tragedy means not only plays of a certain kind but almost all 
kinds of painful experiences: an early death, an unexpected death by 
disease, a financial failure, a suicide, a murder, an automobile accident, 
a train accident, an airplane accident, a successful military movement 
by a hostile power, a sadistic act, a government error, almost any act of 
violence. I recall an accident in which a small plane, whose pilot had 
bailed out, crashed into a building; the newspaper I was then reading 
headlined the story, “Tragedy to Plane and Factory.” This seemed to 
stretch the idea of tragedy pretty far. The strain was increased by the 
fact, which was soon revealed, that the factory was a cheese factory, 
for to many people cheese will not seem the likeliest of tragic materials. 

What I want to explore is the possibility of finding distinctions among 
the host of disagreeable events lumped under the word tragedy. Note 
my word explore. Such criticism is not logical demonstration; it is at best 
a form of rhetoric. That is, it succeeds in so far as it persuades anyone 
else that it is useful. The most the critic can hope for is to be partially 
persuasive. 

An experiment in making distinctions should justify itself. However, 
I want to note what seems to me to be an especial danger in that loose 
use of the word tragedy that penetrates our whole society. ... When 
tragedy means the whole world of misfortune we cannot distinguish 
particular misfortunes in terms of their cause, nature, and meaningful- 
ness. We lack the words for this; what is worse, we lack the concepts. 
What we do not distinguish, we do not understand; I will go a step 
further and suggest that if experiences are not understood, there is a 
sense in which they are not even experienced. This confusion extends 
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beyond verbal haziness and begins to interfere with fundamental clarity 
of mind and therefore, I think, with sense of reality. 


I believe that the word tragedy may suitably be applied to one form 
of catastrophic experience, and that this can be differentiated from all 
others. For a start, we may use Aristotle’s definition of the tragic hero 
as the good man who gets into trouble through some error or short- 
coming for which the standard term has become the tragic flaw. This 
I take to be a central, irreducible truth about tragic reality. ... 

The idea of goodness and the idea of the flaw suggest different incen- 
tives and different directions, a pulling apart, though not of pathological 
intensity, within the personality. The division in the hero may be of 
different sorts. In the first place, it may reflect the kind of division that 
seems inseparable from human community—from the fact that, in the 
ordering of life, we maintain different imperatives that correspond to 
different and perhaps irreconcilable needs. Hamlet and Orestes, those 
heroes so different from each other in time and place and yet so in- 
credibly alike in the trials that visit them, cannot avenge their fathers, 
the victims of evil deeds, without themselves committing evil deeds. 
Antigone cannot be true to family duty and love, and to religious 
obligation, without contravening civil law; and Creon—who in some 
ways is really a better tragic hero than Antigone—cannot or at least does 
not maintain civil order without punitive decrees that profoundly vio- 
late human feelings and sense of justice. Yet none of these heroes could 
refrain from the course that leads to guilt without feeling intolerably 
acquiescent in a public evil. 

Such heroes and heroines, if I do not misread them, incorporate the 
dividedness of a humanity whose values, because they’ naturally elude 
the confines of formal logic, create an apparently insoluble situation. In 
this situation the crucial actions of heroes, though they are exacted by 
a powerful sense of moral obligation, nevertheless become infused with 
guilt. For these heroes the two counterimperatives have so much au- 
thority that no observer can say with assurance, “It would be better if 
Hamlet or Antigone or Cordelia had done so and so.” Nor could a fully 
aware person, caught between injunctions that are apparently incom- 
patible, come out of such situations without damage; he could be safe 
only by canceling part of his awareness. This canceling would surely 
threaten the common order more than the ambiguous act does. Suppose 
Hamlet had decided that the ghostly exhortations that he heard were 
simply the product of tensions within himself, that he was worrying 
too much, that his best step was to get adjusted to the existent order and 
to stop brooding about evils which he couldn't help anyway and which 
might well be only imaginary. Or that Orestes had decided that his 
father deserved his fate, or Cordelia that she might just as well follow 
her sisters in apple-polishing an eccentric elder. Maybe these would be 
safe courses, at least temporarily. But what diminished persons we 
would have, and what a shrunken sense of reality. 

Of characters caught in the Hamlet and Orestes situation we may say 
that they are divided between “imperatives,” that is, different injunc- 
tions, each with its own validity, but apparently irreconcilable. With 
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another type of tragic hero the division may be said to be between 
“imperative” and “impulse,” between the moral ordinance and the un- 
ruly passion, between mandate and desire, between law and lust. Tradi- 
tion and community give an ordinance, but egotism drives one away 
from it. Macbeth seeks power through politics, Faustus through intellect; 
what makes them tragic, as ordinary power-grabbers are not, is that 
neither of them can ever, in yielding to impulse, force out of conscious- 
ness the imperatives that he runs against. Oedipus has the same division, 
but with a different alignment of forces: he wants to obey the impera- 
tive but is betrayed by the riotous impulse. 

Finally, there is a third representative tragic dividedness—the split 
between impulse and impulse, which I believe to be a characteristic 
situation in Ibsen. Rebecca West and Rosmersholm, for instance, are 
divided between what I will call the impulses of the old order and those 
of rationalist enlightenment, in a peculiarly modern tragic situation. . . . 

There are two other consequences of the idea of tragedy as the experi- 
ence of the good man with the flaw. The first of these is that division 
means choice: there are alternatives, and man must select one or another. 
This idea is so familiar that I will limit myself to this bare statement of 
it. The second is that choice implies consciousness: alternatives are not 
really alternatives, at least in the dramatic substance, if they do not in 
some way, however indirectly or however tardily, live in the conscious- 
ness of the hero. The drama is a lesser one—it has less range—if the hero 
simply does not know what it is all about or never comes to know what 
it is all about. Willie Loman is a hero of such limited consciousness that, 
for many readers, he pushes Death of a Salesman into a lower order of 
excellence. Division, finally, is not only the occasion of self-awareness 
or self-knowledge, but the very material of self-knowing. It is the in- 
consistent and the contradictory that require the studious intelligence; 
the unified, the coherent, the harmonious dissolve the world of alterna- 
tives and render the customary strivings of self-understanding irrelevant. 


To sum up: tragedy should be used only to describe the situation in 
which the divided human being faces basic conflicts, perhaps rationally 
insoluble, of obligations and passions; makes choices, for good or for 
evil; errs knowingly or involuntarily; accepts consequences; comes into 
a new, larger awareness; suffers or dies, yet with a larger wisdom. 

Now this is quite different from popular or journalistic tragedy (here 
we come to the social dimension of the problem): young man drives 
fast, hits truck that drives out in front of him, and he and his fiancée 
are killed. This will almost invariably be called “Tragedy on High- 
way 90,” and for many people this is all of tragedy. The death-dealing 
truck might be a disease or a careless engineer or a defective airplane 
wing or an assailant; the essence of it is the shock of unprogramed 
death. This is a rather long way from the tragic pattern that we are able 
to discern in the practice of the Greeks and Elizabethans and at least in 
the intuitions of some moderns. Even in the most skillful journalism we 
would hardly be able to get inside the victims and see them as divided 
between options or struggling in a cloudy dilemma of imperative and 
impulse; they do not choose but are chosen; something just happens to 
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them; consequences are mechanical, not moral; and most of all they do 
not grow into that deeper understanding, of themselves and of their 
fate, which is the dramatic heart of the experience. For in that sudden 
death there is little to understand; consciousness is not sharpened but 
is bluntly ended. 

To use the term tragedy indiscriminately for what Oedipus does and 
experiences and learns, and for what happens to a car driver through 
his own or someone else’s carelessness, I submit, is not a casual slip of 
the tongue or a laughable folk error, but a real confusion that can have 
undesirable consequences for our grasp of reality. ... Tragedy comes to 
mean only accidents and sudden death or anachronistic death. As a 
result we tend to lose touch with certain ideas that are an indispensable 
means of contemplating human catastrophe: the idea that calamity may 
come from divisions within human nature and within the ordering of 
life. The idea that man may choose evil. The idea that potential evil 
within him may overcome him despite resolution or flight. The idea that 
brutal events may come out of the normal logic of character. The idea 
that man is never safe from himself. The idea that the knowledge of 
such ideas is essential to the salvation of the individual and to the health 
of institutions. All these ideas are implicitly discarded if the word 
tragedy conveys to us only such a thing as a smashup on Highway 90. 
And what do we put in place of what is lost? The idea that the worst 
that can happen to us is an unexpected shortening of life. The idea that 
this cutting short is the work of causes outside ourselves. The idea that 
we are innocent victims. This is a fantastic loss of tools of understand- 
ing and, implicitly, an unhealthy oversimplification of reality... . 

I do not suppose that we can eliminate unhappy accidents, ignore 
them, forget them, deny their power over our actions and feelings, or 
discontinue making literature of them. All I am troubled by is calling 
them “tragedy.”. . . 

For the category of event which is so widely called “Tragedy on High- 
way 90” the proper term, I suggest, is disaster. It is a sufficiently capa- 
cious term to include all kinds of fatal accidents, the mortal illnesses that 
strike (we think) ahead of time, the destructive blows of a nature not 
yet quite tamed, and all the murderous violence that comes directly or 
by ricochet from the envious, the hostile, and the mad. Its very etymology 
makes disaster an appropriate term: it implies an undoing by action of 
the stars, and thus it is a fitting metaphor for all the unhappinesses that 
seem to come from without, to have no meaningful causes, and to let us 
feel guiltless. .. . 

However much they may be interwoven in the concrete event, tragedy 
and disaster are two fundamentally different structures of experience; 
to confuse them will involve errors of three kinds—intellectual, emo- 
tional, moral. The intellectual error I have already described or implied: 
it is to seek the causes of evil always outside ourselves, to whitewash our- 
selves, to be always without responsibility for calamities. The loose use 
of the word tragedy also leads us to a concomitant error of feeling. For 
if tragedy is simply what happens to us, we are all victims; victims must 
be pitied; and we can soon ooze into a rich morass of self-pity. Obvi- 
ously we don’t want to pity ourselves, if we are well people; but the 
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universalization of the disaster principle sneaks pity in the back door. 
Sometimes we can pity ourselves simply by pitying others: Othello is a 
case in point. Or, in glorifying the man who pities, we may reveal a 
desire to cuddle up under that sympathetic wing. The word compas- 
sionate has become a cliché of book reviewing; in our time it is almost 
an ultimate term of praise for a writer. It has become embarrassing. Is 
compassion the word that comes to mind when we think of Shakespeare’s 
treatment of Lear or Sophocles’ portrayal of Oedipus? Is it not rather 
completeness of understanding, insight into human division, a full sense 
of both excellence and flaw? ... 

The third error in taking disaster for tragedy is the moral one of 
adopting a single-standard quantitative view of life. Disaster centers in 
death: we are getting less life than we have coming to us. It is not neces- 
sary to quarrel with a universal disinclination to die, especially ahead of 
what looks like sound scheduling; but as a matter of clarity we should 
observe that in our day the quest for longevity is both more extensive 
and more passionate than it has ever been before. This appears in our 
obsession with disaster, the most forceful reminder of mortality. Disaster 
is the realm of quantity of life; tragedy, of quality of life. The inevitable 
fear of disaster can grow until it eliminates all issues of quality. I do not 
complain about fear of death, which is a fact of life; my point is only 
that the ending of life is not the sole imperfection of life, and that to act 
as though it is, is not healthful. 


In disaster, what happens comes from without; in tragedy, from 
within. In disaster, we are victims; in tragedy, we make victims, of our- 
selves or others. In disaster, our moral quality is secondary; in tragedy, 
it is primary, the very source of action. . . . The literature of disaster com- 
prises all those pages in which we record what has been done to us by 
fire, famine, the sword, and unjust men; in which our role is that of Job, 
plagued by our own kind, by machines, and by nature. In tragedy, as 
an art form, we contemplate our own errors; in the literature of disaster 
we mark the errors of others and the imperfections of circumstance. In 
tragedy we act; in the literature of disaster we are acted upon. 

In the literature of disaster we find victims of situations that range 
from very simple to very complex. Though I want to avoid little cata- 
logues that are too neat, I will suggest that we can identify several basic 
types of the victims that artists have discerned—the victims of nature, 
the victims of society, the victims of evil individuals, and those who are 
victims of themselves. This last, of course, sounds very much like 
tragedy. ... [The distinction might be drawn] that the disaster of self 
has its origin in weakness, the tragedy of self in strength. In disaster, 
individuals are not up to traditional requirements; in tragedy, they 
are not held down by traditional requirements and eventually find them- 
selves not up to the special rules they propose for themselves. . .. One 
character says, “Pity me;” the other says, “I have sinned.” 

In The Duchess of Malfi Bosola sums up the action with the phrase 
“Oh this gloomy world.” In Riders to the Sea Maurya says, “. . . there isn’t 
anything else the sea can do to me.” In The Iceman Cometh Larry Slade 
concludes, “By God, there’s no hope! . . . Life is too much for me.” “This 
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gloomy world’—what is done to me—what is too much for me: this is 
the realm of disaster.... We do not underestimate the immediacy or 
anguish of that realm, or fail in sympathy with those injured or betrayed 
by such events, if we say, once again, that such fates are something 
other than tragic and that the drama portraying such fates is not of the 
tragic order. 

For many things that are terrible are not tragic. 


The term literature of disaster which I have so far used is a cumber- 
some term and a limiting term. I propose, as my final point, that the 
literature of disaster is really a subdivision of a larger literary type. To 
that type I will give the term melodrama. ... 

In the structure of melodrama, I suggest, man [shown pitted against 
some force outside of himself—a compact enemy, a hostile group, a 
social pressure, a natural event, an accident, or a coincidence—] is es- 
sentially “whole”; this key word implies neither greatness nor moral 
perfection, but rather an absence of the kind of inner conflict that is so 
significant that it must claim our first attention. He is not troubled by 
motives that would distract him from the conflict outside himself. He 
may, in fact, be humanly incomplete; but his incompleteness is not the 
issue. In tragedy, man is divided; in melodrama, he has at least a quasi 
wholeness against besetting problems. In tragedy, the conflict is within 
man; in melodrama, it is between men, or between men and things. 

We can find virtually “whole” or undivided characters in Ibsen’s Dr. 
Stockmann, fighting community greed, and Lillian Hellman’s Kurt 
Miiller, fighting against Nazis. They are created by the same concep- 
tion of character that appears in popular heroes pitted against cattle 
rustlers, holdup men, or racketeers. I say this not to disparage but to 
note the neutral fact of identity of character structure. If we rarely in- 
spect the characters of heroes, we inspect those of victims even less. We 
find a virtually unified nature in Synge’s Maurya, whose family is cut 
down by the sea [Riders to the Sea]; in the Franks, cut down by Nazi 
malice [The Diary of Anne Frank]; in the Duchess of Malfi, cut down by 
her sadistic brothers. Villains are whole characters too—for instance, 
Duerrenmatt’s citizenry that murders for money [The Visit], and the 
Duchess of Malfi’s murderous brothers. Even the wretched characters 
depicted by Gorki [The Lower Depths] and O'Neill [The Iceman 
Cometh] have a kind of wholeness: the wholeness of half-beings really 
cut off from any counterimpulses that would leave them split between 
retreat and participation. Wholeness, in other words, is a technical struc- 
ture of character and personality; it is morally neutral; in goodness or 
badness, strength or weakness, the protagonist is in the main free from 
divergent impulses. . . . 

Here is the key point. Disaster and the popular happy-ending play are 
not different formal entities but are simply the opposite extremes of the 
spectrum of melodrama: at one end, man, essentially whole, is beaten 
down by his antagonist; at the other, also essentially whole, he comes out 
on top. ... The identifying mark of the melodramatic structure is not the 
particular outcome of the plot, but the conception of character and the 
alignment of forces. This identity we can always find beneath a con- 
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siderable diversity of arrangements of action... that extend from dis- 
aster to success, from defeat to victory, and a range of effects from the 
strongest conviction of frustration and failure that serious art can drama- 
tize to the most frivolous assurance of triumph that a mass-circulation 
writer can confect. The issue here is not the reordering of the self, but the 
reordering of one’s relations with others, with the world of people or 
things; not the knowledge of self, but the maintenance of self, in its as- 
sumption of wholeness, until conflicts are won or lost. . . . 

Finally, the melodramatic organization of experience has a psychologi- 
cal structure. It puts us into a certain posture which we find agreeable 
and that within limits has a certain utility. In most general terms, what it 
affords is the pleasure of experiencing wholeness—not the troubling, 
uneasy wholeness that exists when all the divergent elements of per- 
sonality remain within the field of consciousness, or the rare integration 
of powers that may be earned by long discipline, but the sensation of 
wholeness that is created when one responds with a single impulse or 
potential and lets this function as a surrogate for the whole personality. 
In this quasi wholeness he is freed from the anguish of choice and from 
the pain of struggling with counterimpulses that inhibit and distort his 
single direct “action.” ... 

In melodrama, man is seen in his strength or in his weakness; in 
tragedy, in both his strength and his weakness at once. In melodrama, he 
is victorious or he is defeated; in tragedy, he experiences defeat in vic- 
tory, or victory in defeat. In melodrama, man is simply guilty or simply 
innocent; in tragedy, his guilt and his innocence coexist. In melodrama, 
man’s will is broken, or it conquers; in tragedy, it is tempered in the 
suffering that comes with, or brings about, new knowledge. 

The pathological extreme of the tragic condition is schizophrenia— 
where normal dividedness is magnified into the split that is illness. The 
pathological extreme of the melodramatic condition is paranoia—in one 
phase, the sense of a hostile “they” who will make one their victim, and, 
in another phase, the sense of one’s own grandeur and, implicitly, of the 
downfall of others. Melodrama has affinities with politics; tragedy with 
religion. Pragmatic politics appears as a competition for power between 
good and evil; our side is “good,” and the other side, “evil.” In the religi- 
gious view of man is a sense of his dividedness, of the co-presence of 
counterimpulses always striving for dominance, of the fact that through- 
out his life he is a dual creature with equal possibilities of coming to 
salvation or damnation. Melodrama leans toward the timely, tragedy 
toward the timeless; on the one hand we have the world of protest and 
problem plays; on the other, the world of meditation and myth. 

So much for the efforts to pile up distinctions between two basic sets of 
habits and attitudes. ...I have meant to suggest rather than to insist. 
It would not be helpful to make absolute, unvarying boundary lines; in 
life and literature, as they exist, there are not many instances of pure 
types. The literary work or the human personality leans in one direction 
or the other; it rarely plunges toward an extreme. ...The test of these 
theoretical constructions is their helpfulness in identifying actual liter- 
ary structures or in understanding the strategies of spirit that men devise 
to face an imperfect world. i 
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